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Week Ending Friday, May 19, 1989 


Statement on International Discussions 
on Global Climate Change 


May 12, 1989 


The United States delegation to the steer- 
ing group of the Response Strategies Work- 
ing Group on Climate Change carried in- 
structions to move the international com- 
munity forward in establishing a process for 
considering how to respond to climate 
change. I am pleased to note that the na- 
tions meeting in Geneva have agreed to a 
workshop this fall, looking at the range of 
financial, economic, technical, and legal 
issues for responding to climate change. 
The United States looks forward to playing 
a significant role in efforts to assess and 
respond to global climate change. 

I expect that these efforts will lead to 
formal negotiations on the establishment of 
a framework convention on global climate. 
It is important that this process lead to 
international scientific consensus on the se- 
riousness of the issue for the environment 
and for the world economy. At the same 
time, we should ensure that the interests of 
developing countries are taken into account 
in this process. 

The United States will host a meeting 
under the auspices of the Response Strate- 
gies Working Group this fall that is intend- 
ed to advance our understanding and pro- 
mote consensus. I look forward, personally, 
to reviewing its results. 


Note: This statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks at the Texas A&M University 
Commencement Ceremony in College 
Station, Texas 


May 12, 1989 


Thank you, Governor. Thank you all very 
much for that welcome. Good luck. Good 
luck to you. Thank you, ladies and gentle- 


men. Thank you all. Chairman McKenzie 
and Dr. Adkisson and Dr. Mobley, thank 
you for having me here. And to the Singing 
Cadets, thank you for that very special 
treat. And to my Secretary of Commerce, 
Bob Mosbacher, I’m delighted that he’s 
with me today. 

I want to pay my special respects to our 
Governor, Bill Clements; to your Congress- 
man from this district, Joe Barton; and then, 
of course, to Senator Phil Gramm. He said 
he taught economics here and in Congress. 
It’s hard to be humble. But nevertheless— 
[laughter|—the point is the guy’s telling the 
truth, and we are grateful to him every day 
for his leadership up there in Washington, 
as we are for Joe Barton as well. So, we’ve 
got a good combination—Phil Gramm in 
the Senate and today Joe Barton in the 
United States Congress—a wonderful com- 
bination, with these Aggie values in the 
forefront. 

I was brought here today by an Aggie, 
and I brought him here to this marvelous 
ceremony with me. He was mentioned by 
Congressman Barton, but I would like to 
ask the pilot of Air Force One, Lt. Col. Dan 
Barr, to stand up so you can see another 
Aggie all suited up, up there. And you met 
my day-to-day inside Aggie, Fred McClure. 
We work every minute of the day on mat- 
ters affecting the legislative interests of this 
country. But I won’t reintroduce Fred. 

But I am delighted to be back among my 
fellow Texans and friends. And for those of 
you who are Democrats, there is no truth to 
the rumor that Phil Gramm and I are ready 
to take our elephant walk. [Applause] 

My sincerest congratulations go to every 
graduate and to your parents. In this cere- 
mony, we celebrate nothing less than the 
commencement of the rest, and the best, of 
your life. And when you look back at your 
days at Texas A&M, you will have a lot to 
be proud of: a university that is first in base- 
ball and first in service to our nation. Many 
are the heroes whose names are called at 
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muster. Many are those you remember in 
Silver Taps. 

We are reminded that no generation can 
escape history. Parents, we share a fervent 
desire for our children and their children to 
know a better world, a safer world. And 
students, your parents and grandparents 
have lived through a world war and helped 
America to rebuild the world. They wit- 
nessed the drama of postwar nations divid- 
ed by Soviet subversion and force, but sus- 
tained by an Allied response most vividly 
seen in the Berlin Airlift. 

And today I would like to use this joyous 
and solemn occasion to speak to you and to 
the rest of the country about our relations 
with the Soviet Union. It is fitting that these 
remarks be made here at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity. 

Wise men—Truman and Eisenhower; 
Vandenberg and Rayburn; Marshall, Ach- 
eson, and Kennan—crafted the strategy of 
containment. They believed that the Soviet 
Union, denied the easy course of expansion, 
would turn inward and address the contra- 
dictions of its inefficient, repressive, and in- 
humane system. And they were right. The 
Soviet Union is now publicly facing this 
hard reality. Containment worked. Contain- 
ment worked because our democratic prin- 
ciples and institutions and values are sound 
and always have been. It worked because 
our alliances were, and are, strong and be- 
cause the superiority of free societies and 
free markets over stagnant socialism is un- 
deniable. 

We are approaching the conclusion of an 
historic postwar struggle between two vi- 
sions: one of tyranny and conflict, and one 
of democracy and freedom. The review of 
U.S.-Soviet relations that my administration 
has just completed outlines a new path 
toward resolving this struggle. Our goal is 
bold, more ambitious than any of my prede- 
cessors could have thought possible. Our 
review indicates that 40 years of persever- 
ance have brought us a precious opportuni- 
ty, and now it is time to move beyond con- 
tainment to a new policy for the 1990’s, one 
that recognizes the full scope of change 
taking place around the world and in the 
Soviet Union itself. In sum, the United 
States now has as its goal much more than 
simply containing Soviet expansionism. We 
seek the integration of the Soviet Union 
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into the community of nations. And as the 
Soviet Union itself moves toward greater 
openness and democratization, as they meet 
the challenge of responsible international 
behavior, we will match their steps with 
steps of our own. Ultimately, our objective 
is to welcome the Soviet Union back into 
the world order. 

The Soviet Union says that it seeks to 
make peace with the world and criticizes its 
own postwar policies. These are words that 
we can only applaud. But a new relation- 
ship cannot simply be declared by Moscow 
or bestowed by others; it must be earned. It 
must be earned because promises are never 
enough. The Soviet Union has promised a 
more cooperative relationship before, only 
to reverse course and return to militarism. 
Soviet foreign policy has been almost sea- 
sonal: warmth before cold, thaw before 
freeze. We seek a friendship that knows no 
season of suspicion, no chill of distrust. 

We hope perestroika is pointing the 
Soviet Union to a break with the cycles of 
the past—a definitive break. Who would 
have thought that we would see the delib- 
erations of the Central Committee on the 
front page of Pravda or dissident Andrei 
Sakharov seated near the councils of 
power? Who would have imagined a Soviet 
leader who canvasses the sidewalks of 
Moscow and also Washington, DC? These 
are hopeful, indeed, remarkable signs. And 
let no one doubt our sincere desire to see 
perestroika, this reform, continue and suc- 
ceed. But the national security of America 
and our allies is not predicated on hope. It 
must be based on deeds. And we look for 
enduring, ingrained economic and political 
change. 

While we hope to move beyond contain- 
ment, we are only at the beginning of our 
new path. Many dangers and uncertainties 
are ahead. We must not forget that the 
Soviet Union has acquired awesome mili- 
tary capabilities. That was a fact of life for 
my predecessors, and that’s always been a 
fact of life for our allies. And that is a fact of 
life for me today as President of the United 
States. 

As we seek peace, we must also remain 
strong. The purpose of our military might is 
not to pressure a weak Soviet economy or 
to seek military superiority. It is to deter 
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war. It is to defend ourselves and our allies 
and to do something more: to convince the 
Soviet Union that there can be no reward 
in pursuing expansionism, to convince the 
Soviet Union that reward lies in the pursuit 
of peace. 

Western policies must encourage the evo- 
lution of the Soviet Union toward an open 
society. This task will test our strength. It 
will tax our patience. And it will require a 
sweeping vision. Let me share with you my 
vision. I see a Western Hemisphere of 
democratic, prosperous nations, no longer 
threatened by a Cuba or a Nicaragua armed 
by Moscow. I see a Soviet Union as it pulls 
away from ties to terrorist nations like 
Libya that threaten the legitimate security 
of their neighbors. I see a Soviet Union 
which respects China’s integrity and returns 
the northern territories to Japan, a prelude 
to the day when all the great nations of Asia 
will live in harmony. 

But the fulfillment of this vision requires 
the Soviet Union to take positive steps, in- 
cluding: First, reduce Soviet forces. Al- 
though some small steps have already been 
taken, the Warsaw Pact still possesses more 
than 30,000 tanks, more than twice as much 
artillery, and hundreds of thousands more 
troops in Europe than NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization]. They should cut their 
forces to less threatening levels, in 
proportion to their legitimate security needs. 
Second, adhere to the Soviet obligation, 
promised in the final days of World War II, 
to support self-determination for all the 
nations of eastern Europe and central 
Europe. And this requires specific abandon- 
ment of the Brezhnev doctrine. One day it 
should be possible to drive from Moscow to 
Munich without seeing a single guard tower 
or a strand of barbed wire. In short, tear 
down the Iron Curtain. And third, work 
with the West in positive, practical—not 
merely rhetorical—steps toward diplomatic 
solution to these regional disputes around 
the world. I welcome the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan, and the Angola agree- 
ment. But there is much more to be done 
around the world. We’re ready. Let’s roll 
up our sleeves and get to work. And fourth, 
achieve a lasting political pluralism and re- 
spect for human rights. Dramatic events 
have already occurred in Moscow. We are 
impressed by limited, but freely contested 


elections. We are impressed by a greater 
toleration of dissent. We are impressed by a 
new frankness about the Stalin era. Mr. 
Gorbachev, don’t stop now. And fifth, join 
with us in addressing pressing global prob- 
lems, including the international drug 
menace and dangers to the environment. 
We can build a better world for our chil- 
dren. 

As the Soviet Union moves toward arms 
reduction and reform, it will find willing 
partners in the West. We seek verifiable, 
stabilizing arms control and arms reduction 
agreements with the Soviet Union and its 
allies. However, arms control is not an end 
in itself but a means of contributing to the 
security of America and the peace of the 
world. I directed Secretary [of State] Baker 
to propose to the Soviets that we resume 
negotiations on strategic forces in June and, 
as you know, the Soviet Union has agreed. 

Our basic approach is clear. In the strate- 
gic arms reductions talks, we wish to reduce 
the risk of nuclear war. And in the compan- 
ion defense and space talks, our objective 
will be to preserve our options to deploy 
advanced defenses when they’re ready. In 
nuclear testing, we will continue to seek the 
necessary verification improvements in ex- 
isting treaties to permit them to be brought 
into force. And we’re going to continue to 
seek a verifiable global ban on chemical 
weapons. We support NATO efforts to 
reduce the Soviet offensive threat in the 
negotiations on conventional forces in 
Europe. And as I’ve said, fundamental to all 
of these objectives is simple openness. 

Make no mistake, a new breeze is blow- 
ing across the steppes and the cities of the 
Soviet Union. Why not, then, let this spirit 
of openness grow, let more barriers come 
down. Open emigration, open debate, open 
airwaves—let openness come to mean the 
publication and sale of banned books and 
newspapers in the Soviet Union. Let the 
19,000 Soviet Jews who emigrated last year 
be followed by any number who wish to 
emigrate this year. And when people apply 
for exit visas, let there be no harassment 
against them. Let openness come to mean 
nothing less than the free exchange of 
people and books and ideas between East 
and West. 
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And let it come to mean one thing more. 
Thirty-four years ago, President Eisenhower 
met in Geneva with Soviet leaders who, 
after the death of Stalin, promised a new 
approach toward the West. He proposed a 
plan called Open Skies, which would allow 
unarmed aircraft from the United States 
and the Soviet Union to fly over the terri- 
tory of the other country. This would open 
up military activities to regular scrutiny 
and, as President Eisenhower put it, “con- 
vince the world that we are lessening 
danger and relaxing tension.” President Ei- 
senhower’s suggestion tested the Soviet 
readiness to open their society. And the 
Kremlin failed that test. Now, let us again 
explore that proposal, but on a broader, 
more intrusive and radical basis, one which 
I hope would include allies on both sides. 
We suggest that those countries that wish to 
examine this proposal meet soon to work 
out the necessary operational details, sepa- 
rately from other arms control negotiations. 
Such surveillance flights, complementing 
satellites, would provide regular scrutiny for 
both sides. Such unprecedented territorial 
access would show the world the true 
meaning of the concept of openness. The 
very Soviet willingness to embrace such a 
concept would reveal their commitment to 
change. 

Where there is cooperation, there can be 
a broader economic relationship. But eco- 
nomic relations have been stifled by Soviet 
internal policies. They’ve been injured by 
Moscow’s practice of using the cloak of 
commerce to steal technology from the 
West. Ending discriminatory treatment of 
U.S. firms would be a helpful step. Trade 
and financial transactions should take place 
on a normal commercial basis. 

And should the Soviet Union codify its 
emigration laws in accord with international 
standards and implement its new laws faith- 
fully, | am prepared to work with Congress 
for a temporary waiver of the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment, opening the way to extending 
Most Favored Nation trade status to the 
Soviet Union. After that last weighty point, 
I can just imagine what you were thinking: 
It had to happen. Your last day in college 
had to end with yet another political sci- 
ence lecture. [Laughter] 

In all seriousness, the policy I have just 
described has everything to do with you. 
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Today you graduate. You’re going to start 
careers and families. And you will become 
the leaders of America in the next century. 
And what kind of world will you know? 
Perhaps the world order of the future will 
truly be a family of nations. 

It’s a sad truth that nothing forces us to 
recognize our common humanity more 
swiftly than a natural disaster. I’m thinking, 
of course, of Soviet Armenia just a few 
months ago, a tragedy without blame, war- 
like devastation without war. Our son took 
our 12-year-old grandson to Yerevzn. At the 
end of the day of comforting the injured 
and consoling the bereaved, the father and 
son went to church, sat down together in 
the midst of the ruins, and wept. How can 
our two countries magnify this simple ex- 
pression of caring? How can we convey the 
good will of our people? 

Forty-three years ago, a young lieutenant 
by the name of Albert Kotzebue, the class 
of 1945 at Texas A&M, was the first Ameri- 
can soldier to shake hands with the Soviets 
at the bank of the Elbe River. Once again, 
we are ready to extend our hand. Once 
again, we are ready for a hand in return. 
And once again, it is a time for peace. 

Thank you for inviting me to Texas A&M. 
I wish you the very best in years to come. 
God bless you all. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m. in G. 
Rollie White Coliseum. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to William McKenzie, 
Perry Adkisson, and William H. Mobley, 
chairman of the board of regents, chancel- 
lor, and president of the university, respec- 
tively. The President also referred to Freder- 
ick D. McClure, Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs. These remarks were 
not received in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 


Nomination of Jerry M. Hunter To Be 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board 


May 12, 1989 


The President today nominated Jerry M. 
Hunter to be General Counsel of the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board for a term of 4 
years. He would succeed Rosemary M. 
Collyer. 

Since 1986 Mr. Hunter has served as the 
director of the Missouri State Department 
of Labor and Industrial Relations. Mr. 
Hunter served as labor counsel for the Kell- 
wood Co., St. Louis, MO. He served with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission in St. Louis as a senior trial attor- 
ney, 1980-1981, and as a trial attorney, 
1979-1980. Mr. Hunter was a field attorney 
for the National Labor Relations Board in 
St. Louis, 1977-1979. 

Mr. Hunter graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas (B.A., 1974) and the Wash- 
ington University School of Law J(J.D., 
1977). He was born July 5, 1952, is married, 
and currently resides in Jefferson City, MO. 


Note: This nomination was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks at the Alcorn State University 
Commencement Ceremony in Lorman, 


Mississippi 
May 13, 1989 


Thank you all, and especially, my thanks 
to you, Dr. Washington. You know, last 
month we commemorated the bicentennial 
of the American Presidency. And, Walter, I 
have to tell you, after all these actors in 
powdered wigs, it is a relief to stand beside 
someone who really is President Washing- 
ton. [Laughter] Good morning. 

But to you and your wonderful faculty 
here at Alcorn, I just say I am delighted to 
be here. Incidentally, Dr. Washington’s ears 
should have been burning, because when I 
rode down on the helicopter from Jackson 
with the two United States Senators from 
Mississippi, they were telling me in consid- 
erable detail more than I knew from my 
briefing papers of this man’s commitment 
to excellence. And so, I salute him and his 
service to this wonderful university. 

Lieutenant Governor Dye, it’s a pleasure 
to be with you, sir. I’m, of course, delighted 
that Thad Cochran and Trent Lott are with 
us today, a tribute to all here. I’m very 
pleased that my good friend, Sonny Mont- 
gomery, a Congressman whose home is in 


Meridian, is here. We’re in Congressman 
Mike Espy’s district, and I salute him. Con- 
gressman Mike Parker is here, and many 
other distinguished guests. I also want to 
say thanks to all of them. 

Congratulations also to the families and 
the friends and the fans of these students. 
But I think most of all, to the Alcorn State 
University Class of 1989, we salute you, and 
I’m proud to be with you. You’ve been part 
of what they call the Alcorn family. And 
this is a day for the family. But it’s your 
own individual families, the mothers and 
fathers and grandparents gathered here, 
that I want to congratulate. In a very pri- 
vate way, your years of hard work and your 
years of sacrifice and, yes, love for your sons 
and daughters have brought this moment to 
pass. And I think you, really—although the 
first round of applause has died now—I 
think you all really deserve the first round 
of applause—the parents and the grandpar- 
ents of the graduates here today. 

I know how deadly long graduation 
speeches can be. I'll never forget Yale Uni- 
versity where I went. A man got up, he 
says, “I’m going to give you a brief gradua- 
tion speech. And I will choose, because our 
school has a short name, Y. Y is for youth.” 
He went on for about 30 minutes. “And 
then it’s A, altruism.” [Laughter] Another 
20—L, loyalty. Rushed that off in about 18 
minutes. And then, of course, E, for excel- 
lence. He concluded about an hour and a 
half after he started. And there was one 
person left, his head bent in prayer. And 
the minister, the speaker, very touched by 
it, said, “Well, sir, I see that you are praying 
for these values.” The man said, “No, no.” 
He said, “I wasn’t praying for the values. I 
was giving thanks to the Lord that I did not 
go to Alcorn State University in Lorman, 
Mississippi.” [Laughter] I'll try to be a little 
more considerate. 

Dr. David Matthews, in his lovely invoca- 
tion, alluded to family. He alluded to some 
of the problems that we face. And the 
American family has been under siege in 
recent times. But as the months unfold, I’ve 
become more and more certain that the 
answer to our problems can be found in the 
strength of the American family. Looking 
around this room, you can sense the feeling 
of pride, and it’s a powerful force for good. 
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And as President, I will do everything I can 
to promote the family: excellence in educa- 
tion, to protect the family in the fight 
against narcotics, and to reaffirm the family 
values that brought your kids through these 
4 challenging years. 

For some American families—those fortu- 
nate families where children are raised as- 
suming that they'll have the opportunity to 
go to college—the drama of today’s ceremo- 
ny is difficult to appreciate. Many of you 
are the first, though, in your families ever 
to attend college, let alone stay the course 
through graduation. And the economic 
transformation wrought by the historically 
black colleges such as Alcorn is nothing less 
than astounding. While 85 percent of the 
United Negro College Fund alumni come 
from blue-collar families, almost all go on to 
professional or managerial positions, and in 
many cases, they’re the first blacks to hold 
these particular positions. It’s an exciting 
tradition and one of the most underappre- 
ciated success stories in America. 

It’s also a tradition that is close to my 
heart, because way back in 1948, when I 
was a senior at Y-A-L-E, 41 years ago, my 
wife, Barbara—still my wife, Barbara; then 
she and I had been married just a few 
years—we began participating in the 
United Negro College Fund. And in the 40 
years since then, we’ve continued to try to 
do our small part. And even before becom- 
ing President, back in January, just a week 
before the inauguration, Dr. Washington 
and some of his colleagues came to Wash- 
ington, DC, met with me to talk about how 
the new administration can best support 
this unique tradition. And some good ideas 
came out of that gathering. And several are 
already in effect—begun last month in the 
meeting that he alluded to when Dr. Wash- 
ington and others joined me in the Rose 
Garden to launch the President’s Board of 
Advisors on Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. 

And now I understand that several of 
today’s graduates are going to be joining in 
Federal service—in agriculture, defense, 
transportation, and other critical areas. And 
I’m proud of you, and we welcome you. 
And we need excellence in Federal service; 
America needs your talents. And that’s not 
just idle talk. Last month’s order also direct- 
ed that the Federal personnel office devel- 
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op a program to improve recruitment at 
Alcorn and similar colleges for part-time 
and summer positions to help people get 
started in the concept of Federal public 
service. And I understand that a campaign 
is underway here now to raise a half a mil- 
lion dollars through a Federal challenge 
grant program. Recently, I signed an order 
bringing $60 million in new funds to boost 
the endowment matching grants available 
to schools like Alcorn. As I told the college 
Presidents who gathered at the White 
House last month, these new initiatives are 
just a start. More must be done. 

But on a day like today, there is much of 
which we can be proud. Alcorn has come a 
long way since 1948. That was the land- 
mark year that Alcorn first earned its “A” 
rating as an accredited college. And that 
was the year “The Stretch” was finally 
paved, a milestone that was resoundingly 
cheered by the graduating class. 

Do you know how many graduated back 
in 1948? Trivial Pursuit question—how 
many? Sixty in number, barely a fifth of the 
total receiving degrees today, a ceremony 
so small that it fit comfortably into the Oak- 
land Chapel. And like my classmates in 
Connecticut, many of the men at Alcorn in 
1948 were veterans, soldiers who had 
fought for democracy, many of them serv- 
ing in segregated units. And like many of 
you today, the Alcornites of 1948 were 
graduating with skills that would enable 
them to feed the hungry, nurse the sick, 
and reach out to help the young through 
education. 

Future Pittsburgh Steeler Jack Spinks, the 
first black pro athlete to come out of Missis- 
sippi, was getting ready to start his fresh- 
man year. He would soon be practicing in a 
ramshackle wooden building that everyone 
called the “Old Chicken Coop.” And Jack 
says that when it rained during basketball 
games, the roof leaked so bad that people 
had to keep their umbrellas open. The 
modern field house in which we’re gath- 
ered today was not then even a dream. And 
Jack, I am told, is somewhere out here 
today, and I understand that his youngest 
son is part of the graduating class. 

But these 40 years of schooling that sepa- 
rate father and son, the years that separate 
them, embrace an era of tremendous 
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change for Alcorn and for the United States 
of America, a time of upheaval and, finally, 
a time of growth, and maybe something like 
wisdom. Not everything has changed. The 
threads woven through the fabric at Alcorn, 
and anyplace where excellence is sought, 
are what used to be called simple family 
values. We’re not talking about two sets of 
values. Family values are the same regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. Family values— 
they’re not complicated: honesty, faith, fru- 
gality, acceptance of responsibility, the im- 
portance of work, a tradition of helping 
one’s neighbor. Martin Luther King argued 
that “intelligence is not enough.” He said, 
“Intelligence plus character—that is the 
goal of the true education.” 

Well, you here at Alcorn are lucky. This is 
a place where, as your old football coach 
put it, “the air is a little bit cleaner, the 
grass is a little bit greener, and the water is 
a little bit sweeter—it’s just a little bit closer 
to heaven.” You see, this place has charac- 
ter. It is a university with a mission. And to 
paraphrase a new song that’s climbing the 
charts this month, this special, secluded col- 
lege has been “the wind beneath your 
wings.” And for you and for young Ameri- 
cans graduating all across this country this 
month, it is time for you to take that wind 
and soar. And for some of you, I hope there 
comes a day when you ride those winds 
into the political arena to fight for what you 
believe in, to grapple not only with your 
own dreams but also those of your country- 
men. 

But politics is hardly the only arena 
where a new breeze is blowing. Some of 
you will land in business, maybe even start 
a business where you can create jobs adding 
to the opportunity of other Americans. And 
that’s public service, too. Now, business can 
be pretty rough-and tumble. But America is 
successful because we’re a nation of risk- 
takers. The Alcorn Braves know that you 
can’t steal second base and keep one foot 
on first. That’s profound. [Laughter] Others 
will teach the next generation and put wind 
beneath their wings. Your touchstone 
should be excellence, accountability, and 
choice. The educational system must offer 
parents quality choice in education. Al- 
corn’s a good example. But our schools must 
also be more accountable, and those of you 
who will know the joy of helping a child 


learn are an important part of that responsi- 
bility. Others are headed for health care, 
agriculture, journalism, the professions. 
Whatever you choose, it is within you to 
change the world; and any definition of a 
successful life must, of course, include serv- 
ing others. 

As each of you begins a new life today, 
you may fairly ask, Will my future be 
secure? This isn’t just a domestic question; 
it’s a foreign policy question. For the past 
40 years, the United States and the Soviet 
Union have been engaged in a struggle be- 
cause the Soviets have chosen to stand 
apart from and opposed to the world family 
of nations. Yesterday I announced a new 
policy for the 1990’s, one that moves 
beyond our country just trying to contain 
the Soviet Union. It sets a goal of bringing 
the Soviet Union into the world community, 
a policy of reintegration, if you will. And if 
we succeed, I can guarantee to you and 
your kids that the future you know is going 
to be safer and the world you know will be 
freer. This I see as a primary objective of 
any President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. As the Soviet Union moves towards 
greater openness and democratization and 
as they meet the challenge of responsible 
international behavior, we will match their 
steps with steps of our own. 

Today every senior here is an educated 
man or woman, proud, self-assured. With all 
the cockiness of youth, some of you—I hope 
most of you—must be feeling like anything 
is possible today. Well, trust those instincts. 
Everyone has a dream. Everyone has some- 
thing to give. 

Last month I saw a new movie—maybe 
some of you all saw it—a movie about base- 
ball and about faith, in which Burt Lancas- 
ter ponders the power of hope. And he 
asks: “Is there enough magic out there in 
the moonlight to make this dream come 
true?” Well, I have come to Mississippi 
today because the magic of America and 
the magic of our times means believing that 
your best days—that our best days—are still 
to come. Born in an era of peace and edu- 
cated in times of relative prosperity, your 
generation can look to a new century rich 
with unimaginable opportunities. 

And, yes, there is enough magic out 
there, enough for all Americans. And, yes, 
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you can seize the magic with the power of 
your own hands and with the skills be- 
queathed to you by this special university. 
And, yes, just as Alcorn’s 1988 yearbook was 
dedicated to Dr. King, you can honor his 
memory by doing what he taught this 
nation to do: to have a dream and to work 
every day to make that dream come true. 

America is proud of you and of your fami- 
lies that you represent. God bless you in the 
challenge to come. And God bless the 
United States of America. I am honored to 
be your guest today. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in 
the Health and Physical Education Build- 
ing. In his remarks, he referred to Walter 
Washington, president of the university; Lt. 
Gov. Brad Dye; Senators Thad Cochran and 
Trent Lott; and David Matthews, president 
of the General Missionary Baptist State 
Convention of Mississippi. 


Interview With Members of the 
White House Press Corps 


May 13, 1989 


Crisis in Panama 


The President. Let me take a couple of 
questions. But first, a word about Panama, 
just to be very clear. And if I were speaking 
to the Panamanian people, I would tell 
them that the affection of the American 
people for the people of Panama is still very 
much intact, strong. Secondly, I would say 
to the Panama Defense Forces, the PDF, 
they have a useful role to play, and they 
will in the future of Panama have a useful 
role to play. The problem is not the PDF, 
per se; the problem is Noriega. 

And if Noriega were to leave office, we 
would have good relations with Panama. 
We would have good relations with the 
Panama Defense Force. And clearly, the 
good feelings between the American people 
and the people of Panama would grow and 
prosper. And so, I would hope that Noriega 
would leave and that the results of this elec- 
tion would be recognized. The fraud in the 
election has been condemned by people all 
across the world; the European Communi- 
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ty, leaders in our hemisphere, all the way to 
Japan—people speaking out in indignation 
against this thuggery and against what the 
man has done. 

So, I just want to be sure that the people 
of Panama understand that relations can 
quickly return to normal if Mr. Noriega will 
leave and set aside his dictatorship and 
permit democracy to prevail. 

Q. Do you think they have any doubt 
about that? And aren’t you calling for a 
coup on the part of the PDF? I mean, the 
Catholic Church in Panama also has basical- 
ly been saying the same thing to the PDF. 
Are you saying—— 

The President. That I just said? 

Q. Are you saying that you would like the 
PDF to get Noriega out? 

The President. 1 would love to see them 
get him out. We’d like to see him out of 
there—not just the PDF, the will of the 
people of Panama. 

Q. It sounds like you're calling on the 
people of Panama to rise up and basically 
have a revolution. Is that what you’re trying 
to say? 

The President. A revolution—the people 
rose up and spoke in a democratic election, 
with a tremendous turnout, said what they 
wanted. The will of the people should not 
be thwarted by this man and a handful of 
these Doberman thugs. That’s what I’m 
saying. 

Q. What do you think the people should 
do nowP 

The President. The people should do ev- 
erything they can to have the will of the 
people respected. They ought to heed the 
international calls, and they ought to just do 
everything they can to get Mr. Noriega out 
of there. 

Q. Have you been in conversation and 
contact with President Cerezo and others? 
Venezuela apparently has offered Noriega 
asylum. Have you been in contact with the 
Venezuelans, and do you have thoughts on 
when and where Noriega should go? 

The President. No, but I have no doubt 
that countries would receive him. 

Q. Why, have you had any assurances in- 
directly on that? 

The President. Well, I have a habit of not 
liking to go into detail with what I talk to 
others about. But I’m just confident that 
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they would receive him, and I think Nor- 
iega knows this, too. 

Q. You said the other day that you would 
not favor dropping the drug indictments. 
But if he were to go to someplace that, 
either through prearrangement or postar- 
rangement, did not have extradition ar- 
rangements with the U.S., how would you 
feel about that? 

The President. Well, that could well be an 
answer. That could be a solution. 

Q. What? Going to a country that—— 

The President. Yes, because if he has—no, 
he was saying, if there was a country that 
prohibited extradition—and he ought to 
think about that. 

Q. Would you allow him to go to a coun- 
try—— 

The President. ——think we have any 
control over that. 

Q. Would you allow him into a country 
that didn’t have an extradition—— 

The President. He can go anywhere he 
wants. But I am obligated as the President 
of the United States to respect our laws and 
to go forward on fulfilling obligations under 
the law. But if he went to a place where 
there wasn’t any extradition treaty, then 
that would be a different situation than if 
he went to a place where there was an 
extradition treaty. 

Q. Do you care which one he does? 

The President. Yes, I'd like him to—well, 
I care that he does whatever it is that it 
takes to get him out of there right now. 
And that’s what I'd like to see happen. 

Q. ——more than getting him 

The President. 1 think it’s right for the 
people of Panama. It’s right for the democ- 
racies in this hemisphere. You cannot have 
an election that is blatantly stolen, where 
people that win are beaten up by thugs. 

Q. So far, you have struck out—and so did 
President Reagan—in trying to get him out 
of power. Do you have any other options? 

The President. No. 

Q. Well, they haven’t been successful. 

The President. Still at the plate, and we’ll 
stay at the plate until we can help the 
people of Panama have the democracy for 
which they spoke so articulately in an elec- 
tion. And we’re not going to give up on it. 

Q. This effort will not be a success until 
he leaves, right? 


The President. No effort can be a success 
until he leaves. That’s right. 

Q. A couple of days ago, you said that the 
goal of your sending those extra troops 
down there was to protect American lives. 
Now you seem to be adding a new, much 
more outspoken dimension to your inten- 
tion here, which is to see Noriega leave and 
leave—— 

The President. I'm not changing the defi- 
nition of the role of the American troops at 
all. 

Q. Have you have any contact with him 
indirectly, sir, in the last 2 days? 

The President. Last 2 days? No. 

Q. How about directly—— 

The President. No, you asked the ques- 
tion properly. 

Q. How does it feel personally, after over 
a year of seeing this drag on—[{inaudible]}— 
now this thing comes to a head? How does 
it feel when you read the accounts and see 
the pictures? 

The President. See, I think there’s a 
whole new ingredient in Panama, regarding 
the relationship with Panama. And the in- 
gredient is the election. And I think the 
election made so clear that the people want 
democracy and made so clear that that de- 
mocracy is being thwarted by one man that 
that in itself could be the catalyst for re- 
moving Noriega. 

Now, why do I say that? Because, hereto- 
fore, you have not heard the neighboring 
countries around Panama speaking up. Now 
they’re speaking up loud and clear. You 
have not heard the Church as indignant as 
it is now. You have not seen the EC [Euro- 
pean Community], our friends in Europe, 
speaking up and denouncing what hap- 
pened. And I think the Japanese weighed in 
on this. So, I think this is a very different 
climate now and one much more conducive 
to possible change, because the people 
spoke so overwhelmingly, and heretofore, 
that has not been quite as clear. Never un- 
derestimate the power of the people, even 
though their will seems to have been frus- 
trated short-run. 

Q. Do you think the OAS [Organization 
of American States] will do something on 
Wednesday? 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I would hope 
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so, and I think it would be helpful if they 
did. And I'd love to see a very powerful and 
strong statement coming out of there, and 
I'd like to see it as unanimous. But I’m not 
sure what will come out of it. But I think 
it’s well worth the effort. 

Q. Mr. President—you’re worried about 
the people in Panama and what they’ve 
gone through, and it’s in their hands. Are 
you concerned, though, about any violence 
that might be started by anything that the 
people would do to change the situation 
where innocent lives may be lost or chil- 
dren would be hurt and families disrupted 
as they try to make a change for democ- 
racy? 

The President. { always worry about the 
loss of innocent human life. And I would be 
worried about that. 

Q. What about American—— 

Q. Would you caution them against rising 
up in violence? 

The President. American life? We will 
protect American lives in every possible 
way. That is a solemn responsibility of the 
President, ard that’s one of the reasons I 
augmented our forces in Panama—is the 
reason I augmented them. 

Q. Are you concerned that the situation 
there—with your calls and mounting pres- 
sure internationally—would lead to a situa- 
tion right now in Panama that might lead to 
violence that would, in fact, endanger 
American lives more than they would be 
otherwise? 

The President. Well, it’s too hypothetical. 
I mean, I would be concerned about any 
escalation of violence that would endanger 
American lives. And I think we’re in a good 
position to protect our American lives and 
interests. 

Q. Mr. President, your words could be 
seen, though, as inciteful, basically saying to 
the Panamanian people that it’s up to them: 
Don’t let it die. Your will seems to have 
been thwarted, but you’ve got to hang 
tough. The people could see that as inflam- 
matory, like it’s a call to—{inaudible|—to 
revolt. Would you add any words of cau- 
tion—— 

The President. No, I would add no words 
of caution. The will of the people should be 
implemented. And if I wanted to increase 
the rhetoric, strengthen it, I would do so. 
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But I think I’ve phrased it just about the 
way I feel. 

Q. And the will includes—— 

The President. What? 

Q. And the will includes—{inaudible|— 
demonstrations in the street? What form 
would you say—— 

The President. Look, I’m not about to get 
into proposing a 3-point action plan for the 
people of Panama. All I want them to know 
is that if they get rid of Noriega they will 
have an instant normalization of relation- 
ship with the United States and there will 
be a useful role for the Panamanian De- 
fense Force. And I think there has been 
some doubt about that, perhaps in the Pan- 
amanian Defense Force itself, as to how we 
now view the Force because of the thug- 
gery of its leader. And this gives me an 
opportunity to clarify that specific point, as 
well as to repeat my support for Endara 
and Calderon and Guillermo Ford, who was 
so brutally beaten. 

Q. Are you contemplating sending even 
more American troops down there now? 

The President. Well, if I were, it would 
be unlikely I would announce it here, just 
before landing in Starkville, only because I 
think it would be prudent to do it different- 
ly. But I'll answer your question, though. I 
have no short-run plans. But that doesn’t 
preclude anything I'll do in the future. 

Q. You know Noriega. Is it strictly power 
that he wants or is there a point where he 
could be negotiated out? 

The President. 1 don’t know, Helen. I 
think it’s power that he has wanted. But I 
don’t know what his view is now that he’s 
seen a total repudiation of his rule. And you 
see, I keep coming back to the fact that 
what happened the other day in the elec- 
tion is something quite different than has 
been on the table before. So, I just don’t 
know the answer to it. It might be now 
he’d like to find a way to get out. I would 
hope that would be the case, but I don’t 
know that for a fact. He has lost all support, 
all respect. The man is considered just out 
of it, an outlaw by the world community, 
now as a result of what happened. But I 
don’t know. It’s a good question, yet I don’t 
know how to answer. I don’t have an 
answer for it. 
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Q. Are you saying that the United States 
at this juncture has, more or less, done what 
it could and that now what we’re going to 
do is lend moral support to whatever the 
Panamanians decide? That we really can’t 
from the outside do anything further? 

The President. No, what I’ve said is that 
we've taken certain action to protect Amer- 
ican lives. I have now spelled out, although 
I hope it had been understood before, what 
it would take to have good relations with 
the United States; and I will continue my 
own efforts internationally. You see, I do 
think it’s important that it not be the 
United States, the Colossus of the North, 
coming down there to try to dictate to the 
people of Panama. And that’s one of the 
reasons I spent a lot of time last week work- 
ing with the international community and 
instructing the State Department to do the 
same thing. So, we will continue our inter- 
national efforts. 

Q. Are you disappointed in the response 
to that of the PDF and some of the Pana- 
manians to why you sent the troops down 
there? Are you disappointed in their re- 
sponse? 

The President. Well, I’m not sure I know 
what their response has been. The PDF re- 
sponse? 

Q. Yes. I mean, you’ve come out here to 
clarify your views. 

The President. No, I'm not disappointed 
in the response. What I’m trying to do is 
make clear to the Panamanian Defense 
Forces that there’s no vendetta against the 
Panamanian Defense Forces as an institu- 
tion. There is clearly the desire to see Mr. 
Noriega get out of office. I don’t know how 
they’ve reacted to the American forces. 

Q. Mr. President, how long can the 
people of Panama be expected to put up 
with Noriega? 

The President. About 4 days ago—{laugh- 
ter}—when they demonstrated loud and 
clear they don’t want any more. They’ve 
had it. And their will should be respected 
and honored. So, we’ve got to find a way to 
have that magnificent expression of democ- 
racy be honored. 

Q. Are there certain things that you and 
the administration are sending them imme- 
diately, once Noriega leaves? 

The President. Oh, sure. We'd recognize 
immediately the Endara government. As 


soon as he’s sworn in, we would return our 
Ambassador; we would remove our eco- 
nomic sanctions; we would, in essence, have 
normalized relations with a country for 
whom we have great affection and whose 
people have great affection for us. 


If you talk to those two delegations that 
came back, both of them—the liberal mem- 
bers of the delegation, the conservative 
members, the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats—all of them certified, stipulated that 
the people of Panama have great affection 
for our country and for our people. So, 
you'd see an instant release of this oppres- 
sion; and you'd see an effort by the United 
States to help Panama go down the road to 
democracy and to help them economically, 
as best we could, and to welcome them as 
they rejoin the family of democracies in this 
hemisphere. That would happen instantly. 
We wouldn’t need a lot of delaying or 
thinking about it either. But it has to have 
the—with that—it’s the departure of Nor- 
iega and the recognition of the people’s 
will. Those two have to go together. 


It has been lovely. It has been delightful 
here. 


Q. Was there some development this 
morning or some intelligence that you got 
that caused this today? 


The President. No, but I know because I 
was talking to General Scowcroft [Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs] yesterday and talked to Secretary [of 
State] Baker this morning. And I’ve had an 
uneasy feeling that perhaps what I’ve told 
you here today was not known clearly 
there. And it gives me a chance to—well, 
the question as to how we view the Pana- 
manian Defense Force itself, what would 
happen if Noriega left, vis-a-vis the United 
States of America, and I hope it’s known 
that Endara—— 


Q. You think that—— 


The President. Well, I think in a situation 
of this nature, where the head of the PDF 
has become such a pariah, that there have 
perhaps been misunderstanding there as to 
how we view the institution itself and other 
of its officers. But if they come in there and 
Noriega goes and they respect the will of 
the people, I—you know, we see a very 
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useful role for the Panamanian Defense 
Force, in their own internal security and for 
their own—any threat they might feel they 
had to the external security. 

Q. Mr. President, has the PDF—— 

The President. | really do have to go. 

Q. If the PDF asked for U.S. military 
help, how can we respond? What would we 
do? 

The President. Asked for it to do what? 

Q. If they asked for military support—if 
the PDF asks for military support from the 
United States. 

The President. Support for what? 

Q. Military troops. 

The President. For what purpose? 

Q. To move in on Noriega. 

The President. If the PDF asks for sup- 
port to get rid of Noriega, they wouldn’t 
need support from the United States to get 
rid of Noriega. He’s one man, and they 
have a well-trained force. That’s my—— 

Q. What about if—[inaudible|—opposi- 
tion asked for military support? 

The President. I’ve outlined what we’re 
doing. I’ve outlined what we’re doing. I’d 
love to see this be resolved diplomatically. 
And when you have overwhelming world 
opinion on your side, maybe something is 
possible in the short-range future that has 
not been possible over the difficult past. 

It’s been a great pleasure. 


Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Do you still expect a smooth summit 
in terms of resolving the missile issue? 


The President. We'll work it out. 

Q. This is Panama day. 

The President. No, no, it’s a good ques- 
tion. It will work out. This alliance is strong. 


Note: The interview began at 1:21 p.m. on 
board Air Force One. Helen Thomas, United 
Press International; Rita Beamish, Associat- 
ed Press; Frank Sesno, Cable News Network; 
Joe Walsh, NBC/Mutual Radio; and Steve 
Kurkjian, Boston Globe participated in the 
interview. 
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Remarks at the Mississippi State 
University Commencement Ceremony 
in Starkville, Mississippi 

May 13, 1989 


Congratulations to you. Thank you all 
very much. President Zacharias and mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, members of 
the distinguished faculty, administrators, 
friends, soon to be graduates, I can’t tell 
you how much I appreciate that warm Bull- 
dog welcome. Before I get too far into these 
remarks, I don’t believe I’ve ever heard a 
more beautiful or remarkable rendition of 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” Richard 
Gaddis—just wonderful. And thank you all 
for the warmth of this welcome here today. 
And I am very honored and privileged to 
address your commencement. 

I was at Alcorn State, another part of this 
great State, earlier on. And I told them that 
I was reminded of my own graduation, be- 
cause I could see on the faces of some of 
these kids the apprehension about the 
President coming here and how long they 
might have to endure the message. And I 
was reminded of a graduation at Yale, and 
the speaker got up and went on and on. He 
finally—at the beginning he said, “Yale—Y 
is for youth.” He talked about that for 20 
minutes. “A is for altruism”’—18. “L is for 
loyalty”—32 minutes. “E is for excellence.” 
Finished his speech—there was only one 
person left, head down in prayer. And the 
speaker said, “Were you praying for those 
values?” He said, “No, sir, I was giving 
thanks that I didn’t go to Mississippi State 
University.” [Laughter] 

I want to say what a great honor it is to 
see a longtime family friend, one of the 
great patriots of this or any other era, the 
Honorable John Stennis, who resides right 
here on this campus. Judge Stennis, Senator 
Stennis, call him what you will. He doesn’t 
merely hail from Mississippi: He is Mississip- 
pi. And his service to the United States of 
America will not be forgotten. Now, I won- 
dered whether we could ever fill those big 
shoes. But I say this not as a partisan but as 
an observer of some time, as President 
Zacharias said, of the public scene. And you 
have two great United States Senators in 
Thad Cochran and in Trent Lott, and I’m 
proud to be with them here today. And I 
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salute the two Members of Congress that 
are with us today. One of them, Congress- 
man Montgomery, and I were elected to 
Congress on the same day. I’m delighted 
he’s here. His great-grandfather, Colonel 
W.B. Montgomery, was instrumental in re- 
building Mississippi after the war, and he 
played a major role in founding this univer- 
sity. And so, this afternoon I want to recog- 
nize those pioneering efforts and to salute 
my dear friend, the colonel’s great-grand- 
son, your own Congressman, Sonny Mont- 
gomery. He always kids me that I win only 
when I’m wearing my Mississippi State 
shorts. I brought them along today with a 
plea: Can’t we do better than this? [Laugh- 
ter] Twenty years. If you don’t do better 
than that by me, you’re going to get this. 
[Laughter] 


[At this point, the President held up an old, 
worn pair of Mississippi State exercise 
shorts and indicated that if they were not 
replaced by something better that he would 
wear shorts from the University of Missis- 
sippi, the rival school.] 


You know, I come from a State where we 
like to sing “The Eyes of Texas Are Upon 
You.” Well, today, my friends, the eyes of 
America are upon Starkville, Mississippi. 
For we meet, to begin with, at a special 
school, special because for 109 years MSU 
has made education a lasting legacy and 
opportunity its bequest. We gather, also, in 
a very special State, special for its people. 
You realize that who we are matters more 
than what we have. And you value home 
and family and tradition and service to 
country. 

I thought of that today as Air Force One 
brought me to Mississippi, and of how, for 
me, this afternoon also marks another jour- 
ney, back to some of my own pivotal years, 
the years I spent as an undergraduate. It 
was 41 years ago next month that I, too, 
received my degree, 1948. In 1948 there 
were only 172,000 television sets owned in 
the entire United States of America. Milton 
Berle was “Mr. Television,” taking pies in 
the face. Harry Truman was Mr. President, 
giving ’em hell. And in many ways, it was a 
different America: less congestion, less pol- 
lution, less high tech. Pac Man was a 
camper, not a video game. [Laughter] And 
we had problems, sure: at home, gas short- 


ages and housing problems and veterans ad- 
justing to domestic life after World War II. 
Abroad, the Cold War had turned frigid. 
The Communist bloc was solidifying. China 
and the Middle East were rent asunder by 
war. And in a Europe torn by conflicting 
ideologies, the Soviets were blockading 
West Berlin. And yet, with the end of 
World War II, America was unified as few 
could have imagined. I’m sure many of you 
have seen that famous Life magazine photo 
that captured the spirit of those times: the 
sailor in Times Square embracing a woman 
in the mass exultation of V-J Day, a victory 
for freedom that came after so much sacri- 
fice. Like the woman swept off her feet, the 
spirit of rejoicing, and more importantly the 
limitless possibilities of America, swept us 
all. And I, too, felt that sense of idealism 
and opportunity and headed on out with 
Barbara—headed out to Texas to make the 
most of the American Dream. 

But today I look back upon those times, 
and I am struck by the wonder of how 
much this country has achieved. What 
newly married vet in his early twenties 
could have envisioned just how wide the 
golden door of opportunity would swing in 
four short decades? And I ask myself, what 
made this achievement possible? What 
caused America’s technological and scientif- 
ic advance, a prosperity and power unprec- 
edented in world history? One thing, I be- 
lieve, is what Mississippi’ss own William 
Faulkner called “the old verities and truths 
of the heart.” My friends, it is these verities 
that in 1948 allowed us to meet our prob- 
lems together. We took pride in our identi- 
ty as a nation and solace in our faith in God. 
And above all, we believed in the simple, 
the basic truths like kindness and civility, 
self-sacrifice and courage, compassion and 
concern for others, timeless values which 
span the generations, values which show 
that America is great because America is 
good. 

An old saying notes how “the world has 
turned over many times.” It has since I 
graduated. The postwar period has given 
way to a new world, a world still perilous, 
but alive with prospects for peace and with 
the certainty of change. Yesterday at Texas 
A&M in Bryan, Texas, I talked of that 
change, of a new policy that moves beyond 
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containment of the Soviet Union. And the 
new policy seeks to bring the Soviet Union 
into the family of nations, a policy, if you 
will, of reintegration. And as the Soviet 
Union moves toward greater openness and 
democratization, and as they meet the chal- 
lenge of responsible international behavior, 
we will match their steps with steps of our 
own. And if we succeed, the future of every 
graduate today is going to be safer. The 
world we know will be more free. We can 
dedicate ourselves then to helping others 
even more. 

Yet there are some things that haven’t 
changed since 1948. Our values haven’t. 
We see these values everywhere: a church- 
based child-care center, choir practice, or 
the PTA. And they uplift American society, 
for they reflect the tenets of “Do Unto 
Others,” tenets I respect and which I will 
try hard to serve as President of the United 
States. And they are the values of America’s 
good, quiet, decent people, Americans who 
know that we are not the sum of our posses- 
sions but of how we conduct ourselves. And 
these people form the heart of our society. 
And they enrich its central unit: the family. 
Here these values play a special role, for 
they teach that life is not a celebration of 
self and our fate is not divisible. 

As I mentioned to the graduating class at 
Alcorn, I will do nothing as President, noth- 
ing at all, to weaken our society by weaken- 
ing the fundamental role of family in our 
society. Instead, I will do all I can to em- 
phasize its importance and to reinforce its 
role. I've been very lucky—a wonderful 
wife and five great kids. They’re through 
college. And I remember receiving letters 
from them, and there would always be that 
“P.S.” at the bottom, those three little 
words, “Please Send Money,” that special 
bond between parents at home and kids 
away at school. I expect these parents have 
never, ever received a letter like that. 

Five kids and 11 lively grandkids—and by 
themselves, they could field the Bulldogs’ 
entire pitching staff. And I understand you 
people with the earphones staying plugged 
in to the baseball game. [Laughter] If I 
were sitting up there, I’d be doing exactly 
the same thing. [Laughter] Never say that 
Mississippians do not have their priorities 
sorted out right. [Laughter] 
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But like all kids, ours provide a Rubik 
Cube of questions. And like most families, 
they supply that love and allegiance which 
make us more fulfilled. And, believe me, 
sometimes we need that loyalty. I’m re- 
minded of the alumnus who sent his coach 
a telegram before the big game. It read: 
“Remember, coach, we’re all behind you— 
win or tie.” [Laughter] 

The individual is important, but the 
family unit can be our secret weapon and 
our shield. And as President, I want to 
strengthen it. To help the family, we must 
keep America prosperous, strong, and free. 
We must stop the scourge of drug abuse, 
and we will. We must build an educational 
system which invests in our children. And 
for those who, for whatever reason—sick- 
ness, poverty, the death of a loved one— 
feel alone and isolated, let us become their 
family, not in a legal sense but in a human 
sense: helping, supporting, caring for our 
neighbor. 

Today millions of Americans are doing 
just that: giving of themselves and helping 
others. And we term their work volunta- 
rism, or community service. For they show 
how the definition of a successful life must 
include serving others. 

The French writer Jean Cocteau was 
once asked what he would take if his house 
were on fire and he could remove only one 
thing. “I would take the fire,” he replied. 
[Laughter] He liked what worked. Well, so 
do I. Community service works because it’s 
real, not abstract. It makes achievements 
feasible. Compassion helps one child escape 
heroin addiction. Generosity allows another 
to eat a decent meal. And through faith in 
God, still another overcomes the curse of 
bigotry and hatred. 

And that’s why I have created the Office 
of National Service, which will enlist new 
volunteers to help meet unmet social needs. 
Project Victory, or Mission Impossible? 
Look to the heroes of today for an answer— 
look to David Pettry, an MSU agronomist 
who has traveled around the world to nur- 
ture soil management; or Steve Cooper, 
who works in Starkville’s Help Find the 
Children campaign; or Donnie Prisock—Dr. 
Donnie—a quadriplegic who earned his 
Ph.D. and who counsels handicapped stu- 
dents right here at this school. Heroes? 
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Every one. For they know that the private 
sector—and individuals—have the resources 
and the responsibility to confront issues like 
hunger and health care, drug abuse and 
teen pregnancy. A famous adage says that 
“Luck is the residue of design.” Well, 
America’s luck can be the residue of volun- 
tarism’s design. 

My friends, you’ve worked hard and stud- 
ied and struggled for 4 years, and now 
you’ve endured the hardest part: listening 
to the commencement address. [Laughter] 
And I haven’t even begun. Let’s see, Y-M- 
I-S. [Laughter] 

But let me leave you with the thought 
that Mississippi has given America some in- 
delible leaders: in politics, John Stennis; in 
publishing, Eugene Butler; in entertain- 
ment, country’s Jerry Clower. And always, 
you’ve treasured Faulkner’s “verities and 
truths of the heart.” Community service— 
national service—reflects those  verities: 
“love and honor and pride and compassion 
and sacrifice,” values which can ennoble 
the family and American society at large. 
So, let Faulkner’s “verities of the heart” be 
our values, not merely for this generation 
but for future generations. And inspired by 
America’s good, quiet, decent people, let us 
help enrich America so that America can 
continue to enrich the world. 

Good luck to each one of you. My heart- 
felt congratulations. May your future be 
worthy of your dreams. And may you 
always say, as I do now, God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you for 
inviting me. Thanks a lot. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:22 p.m. on 
Thurman field. He was introduced by 
Donald W. Zacharias, president of the uni- 
versity. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Senator Mitch McConnell in Lexington, 
Kentucky 


May 13, 1989 


What a great United States Senator you 
have, and how impressive this turnout is, 
which will guarantee his reelection. I 
couldn’t be more pleased to be here, and 


I’m pleased to see these three distinguished 
Members of the Congress here. You may 
not remember this ancient history, but Hal 
Rogers was my Kentucky State chairman in 
my quest for the Presidency. And what a 
job that guy did, I'll tell you. And I want to 
pay my respects to your own Congress- 
man—your own on the turf right here, 
those of you from the Lexington area— 
Larry Hopkins, who’s with us tonight and 
doing a great job in Washington. And long 
before he got into politics, I was a Jim Bun- 
ning fan. And now I’m even more of a Jim 
Bunning fan, I'll tell you. And I want to pay 
my respects to Bob Gable, our current State 
party chairman. I’m delighted he’s here, 
and the other party officials. And of course, 
I'd be remiss if I didn’t in a personal way 
pay my respects to Will and Sarah Farish 
and to my old friend, Lee Brown. Give 
them a job to do, and it gets done. And I 
am just delighted to be here with all three 
of them. 

Spring in the Blue Grass State, racing at 
Churchill Downs, and voting for Mitch Mc- 
Connell—it doesn’t get much better than 
that, wherever you are. Senator, your sup- 
porters have tonight given very generously 
to your campaign, and I know what it is 
that everyone here wants from me in 
return. Too late. All six puppies are spoken 
for. [Laughter] But I'll let you in on a 
secret. The biggest secret in town is that 
Will Farish’s springer spaniel—or English 
spaniel is actually Millie’s boyfriend. 
[Laughter] Up to now we've tried to keep 
his name out of the press, though. [Laugh- 
ter] | think it’s okay now, though, to reveal 
his name—Tug Farish III. [Laughter] Just 
what my elitist image name—puppies with 
Roman numerals after their names. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But here we are in Kentucky. You may 
have read that the pups are sleeping, or 
have been, on the Washington Post and the 
New York Times. [Laughter] The first time 
in history that those papers have been used 
to prevent leaks. [Laughter] 

Will and I—you got to—we’ll confess it: 
We're partial to those English spaniels— 
Millie, Tug, the puppies, and all that. But 
when I arrived in Kentucky tonight, I saw 
the strangest thing: bloodhounds, every- 
where, searching for your former Senator 
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still. They have not found him yet. But they 
know where this one is. He’s in Washing- 
ton, doing the people’s business, and I’ve 
never seen a guy work harder for the 
people that sent him up there than Mitch 
McConnell. He’s never forgotten how he 
got to Washington. 

And I might say—and this is a matter of 
at least note to me—and that is that Mitch 
McConnell was the first United States Sena- 
tor to be in my corner to endorse me when 
I ran for the Presidency of the United 
States, the very first one. And I say that 
because he has always stood up for his con- 
victions, a man of principle and character, 
the courage of those convictions. One of the 
reasons I am here tonight is—I will never 
forget and will always appreciate—the fact 
that Mitch McConnell stood out early, took 
a position, and stayed with it. He’s that kind 
of guy; he’s that kind of Senator. 

In a very short time in the U.S. Senate, 
he’s gained the kind of clout that Kentucky 
needs in Washington. And he’s achieved the 
stature that caused me to choose him as 
chairman of our delegation to El Salvador 
to monitor those very important elections. 
And I knew I could count on Mitch for this 
sensitive foreign policy assignment. And I'll 
be looking to him for his advice and counsel 
as we chart America’s course in the years 
ahead. 

And speaking of delegations monitoring 
elections, let me just make a reference to 
Panama, because we had two delegations 
down there monitoring these elections—one 
headed by former Presidents Ford and 
Carter; one headed by Congressman 
Murtha of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senator McCain of Arizo- 
na. And both of them came back and said 
the following: One, the affections of the 
people of Panama about the United States is 
intact. Two, the election was clearly fraudu- 
lent. There’s nobody that’s looked at the 
election down there that has anything to 
say other than that it was fraudulent and 
free. They made the point that it would be 
in the interests of peace and freedom and 
democracy around the world if the Panama- 
nian people could be granted their wish to 
have Mr. Endara be the new President of 
Panama. 

And let me just assure you of this: I will 
act prudently in Central America. I will act 
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as much as we possibly can in concert with 
the nations of Central and South America. 
We do not want to return to the days of the 
imperialistic gringos of the North. But let 
everybody be clear on one point: I will pro- 
tect the lives of Americans in Panama, 
whether they’re military or civilian. We will 
not let Americans’ lives be put at risk by a 
dictator down there. 

I mentioned Mitch’s interest in foreign 
policy and his leadership there. But on do- 
mestic issues as well—important issues like 
keeping the economy strong—he’s right out 
there. You see, there is great mutual re- 
spect between us. Mitch understands words 
like principle and loyalty. And as you know, 
those words are very, very important to all 
of us. Certainly, I say they’re very impor- 
tant to me. So, take it from me, I know 
from experience you can count on Mitch 
McConnell. 

Let me simply say, I know you haven’t 
even eaten yet, and I’ve had two gradua- 
tion speeches and a couple of miles of run- 
ning over in Houston before going to Missis- 
sippi, and I’m just really delighted to be 
here. But let me just say a word about— 
[laughter|—let me just say one other serious 
word, because yesterday I gave a speech 
over at Texas A&M in Bryan, Texas, about 
our relationship with—do I hear a couple of 
Aggies in the crowd down there?—a speech 
about our relationship with the Soviet 
Union. And there are some young people 
here tonight, and I’d like to address myself 
to them and say I think you’ve got a won- 
derful chance to live in a more peaceful 
world, to grow up without the fear that 
some of your parents have had about nucle- 
ar holocaust or a world at war. And yester- 
day I made this proposal that we offer to 
the Soviets a chance to be reintegrated 
back into the family of nations. And that is 
going to be a driving goal of my Presidency. 
But we’re not going to do it from naivete. 
We're not going to do it based on promises 
or bold proposals. We’re going to do it on 
the facts. And I’m going to keep the United 
States of America strong, but I am not 
going to miss an opportunity to discuss 
global peace and to work for the relief of 
regional tensions with Mr. Gorbachev. We 
are going to do that, but we’re going to do 
it in a timely fashion, a prudent fashion, 
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with the interests of the free world fore- 
most all the time. 

These are exciting times, and we are the 
United States of America. And we have 
always led the alliance, and we’re going to 
continue to lead the alliance. But I would 
conclude I am optimistic not only about the 
future of the alliance but I am optimistic 
about the changes that are taking place in 
the Soviet Union. And I'll do my level best 
working with the three Congressmen that 
are here, with the Senator that is here, to 
enhance United States standing and to 
make clear to everyone in the world that 
we are committed to world peace, that 
we're going to stay strong in the pursuit of 
that peace. 

Thank you all very much. Thank you 
very, very much for your support of this 
outstanding Senator. I’m delighted to be 
with you. God bless you, and God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you very, 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. in 
the reception tent at Lane’s End Farm. At 
the conclusion of the remarks, the President 


returned to Washington, DC. 


Message on the Observance of Police 
Week and Police Officers’ Memorial 
Day, May 1989 


May 13, 1989 


America has a long tradition of excellence 
in law enforcement. Throughout the coun- 
try, in each and every community, citizens 
expect the highest standards of conduct and 
character in those men and women who 
work in this field: honor, integrity, dili- 
gence, bravery, and professionalism. Police 
Week is a fitting time to show our special 
appreciation for these individuals who 
render an indispensable service to all of us 
and who set a splendid example of selfless- 
ness and valor. 

Police Officers’ Memorial Day poignantly 
reminds us that law enforcement officials 
face great danger every day of the year. 
Whether responding to an accident on a 
dark snow-covered rural highway, or arrest- 
ing drug dealers in the inner-city, police 


officers save lives—often at the risk of their 
own. Today, we honor those who have 
fallen in the line of duty. They have paid 
the greatest price possible for our safety, 
and this observance is but a small repay- 
ment toward the lasting debt we owe to 
each of them. 

I encourage all Americans to join me in 
expressing our heartfelt respect and grati- 
tude to the Nation’s law enforcement offi- 
cers, not only during Police Week and 
Police Officers’ Memorial Day, but also 
throughout the year. These dedicated indi- 
viduals who uphold the law and protect our 
lives and property deserve our constant 
support. 


George Bush 


Proclamation 5978—Implementation of 
the Nairobi Protocol 


May 12, 1989 


To IMPLEMENT IN TERMS OF THE HARMO- 
NIZED TARIFF SCHEDULE OF THE UNITED 
STATES THE NAIROBI PROTOCOL TO THE 
FLORENCE AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTA- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
CULTURAL MATERIALS 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Section 1121 of the Omnibus Trade 
and Competitiveness Act of 1988 (the 1988 
Act) (Public Law 100-418; 102 Stat. 1138) 
provides for the implementation by the 
United States of the Protocol (S. Treaty 
Doc. 97-2; hereinafter referred to as the 
Nairobi Protocol) to the Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials (17 UST (pt. 2) 1835; 
hereinafter referred to as the Florence 
Agreement). Accordingly, the Secretary of 
State is authorized to deposit on behalf of 
the United States the U.S. instrument of 
ratification of the Nairobi Protocol accord- 
ing to the procedures set forth the: ein. The 
Nairobi Protocol thereby enters into force 
with respect to the United States on the 
15th day after such instrument is deposited. 
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2. Pursuant to section 1121 of the 1988 
Act, the tariff provisions necessary to give 
effect to the Nairobi Protocol were enacted 
in terms of the provisions of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) (19 
U.S.C. 1202). However, because of the 
repeal of the TSUS and the enactment of 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States (HTS), effective on January 1, 
1989, and pursuant to section 1204 of the 
1988 Act (19 U.S.C. 3004), it is necessary to 
provide for the equivalent tariff treatment 
in the HTS of the articles covered by sec- 
tion 1121. 

3. Section 1204(b) of the 1988 Act directs 
the President to proclaim such modifica- 
tions to the HTS as are necessary or appro- 
priate to implement the applicable provi- 
sions of statutes enacted, executive actions 
taken, and final judicial decisions rendered 
after January 1, 1988, and before the effec- 
tive date of the HTS. 

4. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2483), as amended, authorized 
the President to embody in the HTS the 
substance of the provisions of that act, of 
other acts affecting import treatment, and 
of actions taken thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
including but not limited to sections 1121 
and 1204 of the 1988 Act and section 604 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, do proclaim that: 

(1) The HTS is modified as provided in 
the annex to this proclamation. 

(2) The amendments to the HTS made by 
this proclamation shall be effective with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or 
after May 30, 1989. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:22 a.m., May 16, 1989) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 15. 
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The annex to the proclamation will be 
printed in the Federal Register of May 17. 


Remarks at the National Peace 
Officers’ Memorial Day Ceremony 


May 15, 1989 


Thank you, Suzy. If it doesn’t start clear- 
ing up, we’re issuing snorkels to everybody 
out there. [Laughter] Thank you, Suzy 
Sawyer, and of course, to Dewey Stokes and 
Craig Floyd, my respects as well. You have 
great leadership, and I salute them. I want 
to say how pleased I am that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is with me, Nick Brady; our 
Attorney General, the able Dick Thorn- 
burgh; and our drug czar, Secretary Bill 
Bennett. The fact that we four are here is 
intentional. It sends the signal of our com- 
mitment and of our interest. And I know 
Members of Congress are here as well. I 
spotted my own Senator, Senator Phil 
Gramm of Texas, and Senator Pete Wilson. 
But I’m going to be in trouble because I 
can’t see over there—who else is there. But 
I know many are sitting right over here, 
and we salute them. I see Senator Ford and 
others. And we’re just delighted that they 
are here today. 

Last fall a retired New York police lieu- 
tenant gave me badge number 14072, and I 
have it with me today—the badge his son 
wore the day he was gunned down by a 
gang of cocaine cowards. Matt Byrne asked 
me to keep Eddie’s badge as a “reminder of 
all the brave police officers who put their 
lives on the line for us every single day.” 
Matt, your son’s badge, as I have told you, is 
kept in my desk at the Oval Office. And 
during the debate on gun-related violence 
that has raged in this country the past sev- 
eral months, neither it nor what it repre- 
sents has ever been far from my mind. I’ve 
heard the many voices, the courageous and 
the compassionate, the wounded and the 
widowed, and I salute the survivors that are 
here today. 

We gather today to respond to those 
voices and to honor the fallen by launching 
a national strategy, a partnership with 
America’s cities and States, to take back the 
streets. It calls for a return to common 
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sense. And it begins with a clear-eyed vision 
of the kind of problems we face, the kind of 
people we are, the kind of values that we 
hold, and the kind of nation we intend to 
bequeath to our children. 

The problem is violent crime, and in par- 
ticular, the blood that’s been shed by in- 
creasingly sophisticated guns in the hands 
of a new class of criminals. Usually, but not 
always, the deaths are tied to a cycle of 
dollars and drugs and dependency. The 
principles are simple. My generation well 
remembers what some believe was FDR’s 
finest speech: The “Four Freedoms,” an ad- 
dress to a joint session of the Congress. And 
the last, often forgotten, but arguably the 
most fundamental of those freedoms was 
simply this: freedom from fear. Our sworn 
duty to “insure domestic Tranquility” is as 
old as the Republic, placed in the Constitu- 
tion’s preamble even before the common 
defense and the general welfare. And so, 
when we ask what kind of society the 
American people deserve, our goal must be 
a nation in which law-abiding citizens are 
safe and feel safe. 

To achieve this goal, people must be held 
accountable for their actions, and that’s 
common sense. Most Americans are law- 
abiding, and most believe that there is such 
a thing as right and wrong, good and evil. 
And whether it’s the brutalization of a 
young runner in a park or terrorizing a 
young man on to a crowded highway, these 
are acts that cannot be excused or ex- 
plained away. A common sense approach to 
crime means that if we’re going to affect 
people’s behavior we must have a criminal 
justice system in which there is an expecta- 
tion that if you commit a crime you will be 
caught; and if caught, you will be prosecut- 
ed; and if convicted, you will do time. For 
far too long, a privileged class of violent and 
repeai offenders have calculated that crime 
really does pay, that our criminal justice 
system is a crapshoot where the risks are 
worth the rewards. Well, it’s time we 
change the odds and up the stakes enor- 
mously. 

And we will lead the way. We'll do our 
part and then some. But no Federal effort 
can succeed without the full partnership of 
the cities and the States that you so nobly 
represent. Unfortunately, nowhere is your 
front-line role more evident than in the 


honor roll that will be read today: of 161 
officers killed in the line of duty last year, 
152 were State or local cops. And you are 
the first line of defense, and your respective 
governments have an obligation to adopt 
tough legislation and provide the re- 
sources—in police, prosecutors, and pris- 
ons—to fully back you up. 

At the trial of Eddie Byrne’s executioners, 
there was testimony that the hit was or- 
dered from prison to send a message to the 
people behind the badge. And one witness 
said that they hoped to see the attack on 
the television news at Riker’s Island. Well, 
today we have a message of our own: We’re 
going to take back the streets by taking 
criminals off the streets. And it is an attack 
on all four fronts: new laws to punish them, 
new agents to arrest them, new prosecutors 
to convict them, and new prisons to hold 
them. 

I am announcing today—and there is no 
more fitting place than right here—a com- 
prehensive new offensive for combating 
violent crime—for Eddie Byrne, for every 
officer we honor here today, and for Amer- 
ica. The first front of this campaign, new 
laws, starts with the semiautomatic and so- 
called assault weapons that criminals have 
taken as their gun of choice. And again, 
common sense has to play an important 
part in this discussion. The fact of the 
matter is, nearly half the households in this 
country have guns, and guns are already 
out there. And the overwhelming majority 
are legitimately owned for legitimate pur- 
poses. But in contrast to legitimate gun 
ownership is the chilling fact that some- 
thing like 80 percent of all firearms used by 
felons are stolen or otherwise unlawfully ob- 
tained. Throughout our nation’s history, the 
hard lesson we’ve learned is that criminals 
will get guns. And so, let me be very clear 
about our response: The right to own a gun 
is not a license to harm others. 

And so, first I am calling on Congress 
today to do for dangerous firearms what it 
has wisely done for dangerous drugs: to 
double the mandatory minimum penalties 
for the use of semiautomatic weapons in 
crimes involving violence or drugs. And the 
math is simple. Anyone who uses a semi- 
automatic for crime, or so much as has one 
on them during a crime, will do an auto- 
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matic 10 extra years in Federal prison. No 
probation. No parole. No matter which 
judge they get. 

And secondly, we just can’t plea bargain 
away the lives of your loved ones, the lives 
of our cops and kids. And I’m directing the 
Attorney General to advise America’s pros- 
ecutors to end plea bargaining for violent 
Federal firearms offenses. Those who use 
guns will do time—hard time. 

And third, when a criminal carries a gun 
and someone dies, they must pay with their 
own lives. We are calling on Congress today 
to enact the steps necessary to implement 
the death penalty and to newly designate 
the use of a firearm as an aggravating factor 
for determining whether the death sen- 
tence should be imposed. 

And I call on America’s Governors to 
match this Federal initiative and propose 
these same three standards at home: man- 
datory time, no deals without cooperation, 
and the death penalty where appropriate. 
Your States owe it to those here today, and 
to the American people. 

And fourth, 2 months ago, at my direc- 
tion, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms suspended the importation of cer- 
tain so-called assault weapons. ATF is con- 
tinuing its examination to determine which, 
if any, of those weapons are not acceptable 
under standards in existing law. And at the 
conclusion of this study, and after careful 
consideration, we will permanently ban any 
imports that don’t measure up to these 
standards. 

Recently the U.S. News cover story on 
guns summed up a related challenge: “the 
difficulty in drafting laws that will separate 
assault weapons used in crime from semi- 
automatics frequently used for legitimate 
hunting and sport.” And there is substantial 
controversy and debate on this point. 
You're all well aware of that. But one thing 
that we do know about these assault weap- 
ons is that they are invariably equipped 
with unjustifiably large magazines. The no- 
torious AKS—47, for example, comes with a 
magazine that pumps off 30 explosive bul- 
lets without reloading. And that is why— 
fifth—we stand on the steps here in front of 
the Capitol and ask its support for legisla- 
tion prohibiting the importation, manufac- 
ture, sale, or transfer of these insidious gun 
magazines of more than 15 rounds. 
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The current debate was first sparked 
when an unstable gunman in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, purchased an AKS~—47 over the 
counter and used it to lay waste to an ele- 
mentary school playground. Patrick Edward 
Purdy had no business buying that gun. He 
was arrested on his first weapons charge 
before his 15th birthday. And by his fourth 
firearms arrest, Purdy had finally turned 18, 
and with it chalked up the first of two adult 
convictions. Although for violent and weap- 
ons offenses, both convictions were misde- 
meanors. Purdy crawled through the loop- 
hole that bars only felons from buying guns 
and got that deadly AKS—47. That is outra- 
geous. 

And therefore, we also propose that Con- 
gress close this Purdy loophole and others 
like it that allow deadly weapons to fall into 
deadly hands. Again, that’s just plain 
common sense. We must not allow deadly 
weapons to fall into deadly hands. But we 
need to do more than just enact new laws. 
And in a recent movie about the L.A. gang 
wars, a woman shouts encouragement to a 
cop on patrol, telling him: “You get them 
off the street.” And he answers: “Lady, 
we're trying.” And the woman offers a four 
word solution: “You need more help.” And 
believe me, we know it. Our police need 
more help. And I’m here today to tell you 
that we’re prepared to match rhetoric with 
resources and call on our cities and States to 
do the same. 

The second front, if you will, of our new 
offensive calls for increased manpower and 
a new strategy on guns, a strategy based on 
models of proven effectiveness. I have di- 
rected the Attorney General and the Treas- 
ury Secretary, working together with State 
and local enforcement, to launch a compre- 
hensive, coordinated offensive against our 
nation’s most violent criminals. And I am 
requesting funding for hiring 825 new Fed- 
eral agents and staff—375 at ATF, 300 at 
the FBI, and 150 Deputy U.S. Marshals. 
Many of these hirings will permit experi- 
enced investigators from all three agencies 
to promptly combat violent crime in the 
field. 

Of course, arresting these thugs doesn’t 
help if we don’t have the muscle to pros- 
ecute each criminal to the fullest extent of 
the law. And that’s why the third front of 
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this campaign calls for Congress to back up 
these new troops with 1,600 new prosecu- 
tors and staff. And now, there probably isn’t 
a police officer here who hasn’t seen a case 
where a dangerous felon—properly arrest- 
ed, fully prosecuted, and sentenced to the 
maximum—walked out of jail early, some- 
times years early, because prisons are burst- 
ing at the seams. That is not right. 

Part of our common sense approach is a 
simple recognition that it doesn’t do any 
good to provide new Federal agents, new 
assistant U.S. Attorneys, and new laws with 
long-term penalties if we don’t have the 
prison cells to keep criminals where they 
belong. A chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link. And so, as the fourth front in this 
comprehensive effort, I am calling on the 
Congress to authorize an additional $1 bil- 
lion, over and above the $500 million al- 
ready slated for 1990, for Federal prison 
construction. These 24,000 new beds will 
boost Federal prison capacity by nearly 80 
percent. 

Not since Lincoln has a President stood in 
front of the Capitol and been just a few 
miles from the front lines of a war, never 
was the toll more visible than in the faces of 
the brave men and women, the families, 
gathered here today. And when I first stood 
here as President, over there, only mo- 
ments after taking the oath of office, I 
made a promise: “This scourge will stop.” 
And that’s a promise that we intend to 
keep. Ladies and gentlemen, I offer my 
condolences for your fallen loved ones and 
for your fellow officers. And I salute your 
commitment, and I salute your courage, 
and as a citizen—grateful for the protection 
you have provided for me and my family 
and my fellow countrymen. I thank you, 
and I wish you Godspeed. 

Thank you all, and God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:29 p.m. on 
the West Front of the Capitol. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to Suzy Sawyer, 
executive director of the Fraternal Order of 
Police Ladies Auxiliary; Dewey Stokes, na- 
tional president of the Fraternal Order of 
Police; and Craig Floyd, president of the 
National Law Enforcement Officers Memo- 
rial Fund. 


White House Fact Sheet on Combating 
Violent Crime 


May 15, 1989 


The President outlined today a compre- 
hensive program to combat violent crime. 
The program is designed to strengthen the 
Nation’s criminal justice system and the 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
partnership. The program is grounded in 
the President’s belief that greater certainty 
of apprehension, prosecution, and punish- 
ment will help deter crimes of violence. It 
includes proposals to strengthen current 
Federal, State, and local laws, to step up 
enforcement and to hold perpetrators of 
crimes fully accountable for their actions. 


The President is proposing a common 
sense approach to crime with initiatives to 
limit access to weapons by criminals, to 
reform the criminal justice system, to en- 
hance enforcement and prosecution, and to 
expand prison capacity to ensure both the 
certainty and severity of punishment. 


Fundamental Principles 


Four principles underlie the goals of our 
criminal justice system and the means for 
accomplishing them. 


e A primary purpose of government is to 
protect citizens and their property. 
Americans deserve to live in a society 
in which they are safe and feel secure. 


Those who commit violent criminal of- 
fenses should, and must, be held ac- 
countable for their actions. 


Our criminal justice system must have 
as its objective the swift and certain 
apprehension, prosecution, and incar- 
ceration of those who break the law. 


Success in accomplishing our criminal 
justice system goals requires a sus- 
tained, cooperativ: effort by Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement au- 
thorities. 


The President today proposed a compre- 
hensive four-part program to strengthen 
current laws, enhance enforcement and ap- 
prehension of criminals, facilitate prosecu- 
tions, and expand Federal prison capacity. 
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Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1989 


I. STRENGTHENING CURRENT LAWS 


To ensure that those who commit violent 
criminal offenses are held fully accountable 
for their actions, it is essential to eliminate 
certain gaps in existing law and to strength- 
en some existing statutes. 


A. Enhanced Penalties for Firearms 
Violations 

The President proposed seven changes in 
Federal firearms laws which would: 

1. double the mandatory penalty from 5 
to 10 years under 18 U.S.C. 924(c) for 
the use of a semiautomatic firearm 
during the commission of a violent 
crime or drug felony; 

2. amend the Armed Career Criminal 
statute to count as predicate offenses 
acts of juvenile delinquency which if 
committed by an adult would consti- 
tute a serious drug offense; many 
youthful repeat offenders now escape 
the enhanced career criminal penalties 
because most of their prior offenses 
were charged as juvenile delinquency; 
. allow for pretrial preventive detention 
of defendants in cases involving certain 
serious Federal firearms and explosive 
offenses; 

4. authorize criminal penalties and man- 
datory minimum sentences for theft of 
a firearm; 

5. enhance penalties for smuggling fire- 
arms into the United States while en- 
gaged in, or in the furtherance of, drug 
trafficking; 

6. require mandatory revocation of Fed- 
eral supervised release for those pos- 
sessing a firearm anytime before the 
term of their supervised release ex- 
pires; 

7. double the current penalty for a know- 
ing and materially false statement on 
ATF Form 4473 to a maximum sen- 
tence of 10 years imprisonment. 

The President also urged all States to 
adopt model legislation providing mandato- 
ry minimum sentences for criminal offenses 
involving firearms to parallel Federal man- 
datory minimum provisions. 

He directed the Attorney General to pro- 
vide the States with related technical assist- 
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ance through the Law Enforcement Coordi- 
nating Committees (LECC’s). At present, 30 
States have some provision for mandatory 
terms of imprisonment for use of firearms 
in the commission of a crime. 

The President proposed providing a 5 
percent bonus to the formula portion of 
drug law enforcement grants for those 
States which adopt this model legislation. 
B. Restricting Plea Bargaining 

If our criminal justice system is to achieve 
its objective of ensuring that those who 
commit violent firearms offenses are held 
fully accountable for their actions, plea bar- 
gaining practices nationwide must be re- 
formed. Too often, serious felons walk away 
from court after pleading guilty to minor 
offenses and misdemeanors because over- 
burdened prosecutors have accepted plea 
agreements rather than going to trial. The 
lesser charges result in lesser sentences or 
probation, and repeat offenders continue to 
beat the system. To speed an end to such 
plea bargaining: 

1. The President directed the Attorney 
General to issue and fully implement 
guidelines for Federal prosecutors re- 
garding plea bargaining under the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act to ensure that Fed- 
eral charges always reflect both the se- 
riousness of the defendant’s conduct 
and the Department’s commitment to 
statutory sentencing goals and proce- 
dures. This will ensure that Federal 
prosecutors seek minimum mandatory 
penalties for all violent firearms of- 
fenses. 

2. The President urged State and local 
governments to reform their plea bar- 
gaining and sentencing practices along 
similar lines and to devote increased 


resources to prosecutions. 


C. Enacting Death Penalty Procedures 


The criminal justice system must accord 
paramount importance to the protection of 
innocent life. The murderous assault 
weapon armed gang member, the terrorist, 
the traitor, and the assassin, who threaten 
American lives and the Nation’s security, 
must know that they will face the death 
penalty for their crimes. 

The President proposed to restore an en- 
forceable death penalty for the most aggra- 
vated Federal crimes. His proposal includes 
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adequate standards and _ constitutionally 
sound procedures for applying the Federal 
death penalty provisions that now appear in 
Federal statutes for homicide, espionage, 
and treason. It would also authorize the 
death penalty for a number of new offenses, 
such as murder for hire. In direct response 
to the increase in firearms-related violence, 
the proposal specifies that the use of a fire- 
arm in committing the offense or a previous 
conviction of a violent felony involving a 
firearm constitute aggravating factors justi- 
fying capital punishment. 


D. Restricting Imported Weapons 


When the study of imported weapons by 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms is completed, the administration will 
make permanent the temporary suspension 
on the imported weapons, if any, that fail to 
meet the criteria specified in the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 (18 U.S.C. 925). 


E. Preventing Circumvention of Import 
Laws 


The administration will propose an 
amendment to ensure that actions taken 
under the provisions of the Gun Control 
Act of 1968 shall not be circumvented by 
domestic assembly of such weapons or any 
combination of domestic and foreign assem- 
bly of such weapons. 


F. Restricting Gun Clips and Magazines 


The administration will propose legisla- 
tion prohibiting the importation, manufac- 
ture, transfer, or sale of gun magazines of 
over 15 rounds for use by private citizens. 


G. Limiting Access to Weapons by 
Criminals 


In addition to greater penalties for misus- 
ing firearms, it is also important to limit 
access to weapons by criminals. This can be 
facilitated in three ways: 

1. Strengthening and Expanding Prohibi- 
tions on Access to Weapons by Criminals. 

a. The President proposed to bar the sale 
of firearms to, or possession of firearms by, 
persons convicted of any violent offense, ex- 
panding the existing prohibition to cover 
individuals convicted of violent misdemean- 
or offenses. 

b. The President also proposed to bar the 
sale of firearms to, or possession of firearms 


by, persons who are convicted of any seri- 
ous drug offense. 

2. Improving Mechanisms for Identifying 
Criminals Who Attempt to Purchase Fire- 
arms. The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 re- 
quires the Attorney General to develop a 
system for the immediate and accurate 
identification of felons and others who at- 
tempt to purchase firearms, but are barred 
by Federal law [18 U.S.C. 922(g\1)] from 
buying or possessing firearms. The initial 
stage of the study must be completed by 
November 18, 1989. 

a. The President directed the Attorney 
General to expand the National Criminal 
Records Identification System Implementa- 
tion study to include a review and evalua- 
tion of State and local procedures which 
have effectively limited criminal access to 
firearms and, based on that review and in 
consultation with the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms, to develop recommen- 
dations for model State legislation and pro- 
cedures to complement and enhance efforts 
to reduce felons’ access to firearms. 

Model State legislation or procedures 
might include a reasonably structured wait- 
ing period or use other devices to facilitate 
accuracy in determining whether an indi- 
vidual seeking to purchase a weapon from a 
licensed gun dealer is ineligible by reason 
of Federal law. At present, more than 20 
States have waiting periods, identification 
requirements, or other procedures which 
effectively limit criminal access to weapons. 

b. The President urged States to transfer 
criminal history conviction, sentencing, and 
other case disposition records to the proper 
Federal authorities. He also directed the At- 
torney General to recommend additional 
improvements in the criminal records data 
system. The quality of criminal history data 
is a critical factor in crime control and pre- 
vention. At present, the only criminal histo- 
ry records consistently reported by States 
and localities are arrest records. 

Timely and accurate reporting of convic- 
tion, sentencing, and other case disposition 
records is essential to the effective oper- 
ation of the Nation’s criminal justice system. 

To improve the national data base, States 
should make such criminal record reporting 
mandatory and take steps to ensure that 
centralized State criminal history repositor- 
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ies are adequately funded and managed. In 
addition, States should maintain records and 
report on all serious crimes committed by 
juveniles who frequently continue their 
criminal careers into adulthood, but often 
escape early identification as repeat offend- 
ers and recidivists because their juvenile 
records are not reported. 

3. Eliminating Loopholes and Clarifying 
Existing Offenses. The President also pro- 
posed to eliminate loopholes and clarify ex- 
isting offenses related to the sale or transfer 
of firearms, in order to: 

a. facilitate the prosecution of unlicensed 
gun dealers engaged in illegal weapons 
transfers to aliens or transients; 

b. expand Federal jurisdiction to permit 
prosecution of transactions in stolen 
firearms and weapons lacking serial 
numbers in cases where the firearms 
have previously moved in interstate or 
foreign commerce (present law re- 
quires the firearms be moving in inter- 
state commerce at the time of the of- 
fense); 

c. provide a uniform standard to deter- 
mine whether a person is under Feder- 
al firearms disabilities based upon State 
convictions; 

d. require that persons convicted under 
State law of a serious drug offense or 
violent felony apply to Federal authori- 
ties in order to have their firearms 
rights restored; 

e. amend provisions regarding the dispos- 
al of forfeited firearms; and 

f. clarify the definition of burglary in the 
Armed Career Criminal Act to elimi- 
= loopholes caused by differing State 

ws. 


H. Making Drug Testing a Condition of 
Release 

The President also proposed to authorize 
and fund nationwide implementation in 
1990 of drug testing as a mandatory condi- 
tion of Federal probation, parole, or super- 
vised release. It is estimated that 81,500 
people will be on some form of Federal 
supervised release in 1990. The Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Judiciary will co- 
ordinate implementation of this program. 

The President urged States to adopt simi- 
lar mandatory drug testing programs as a 
condition of parole. 
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II. AUGMENTING ENFORCEMENT 


A primary purpose of government is to 
protect citizens and their property. This re- 
quires the sustained cooperative commit- 
ment of Federal, State, and local law en- 
forcement officials. Apprehending violent 
offenders requires increased enforcement 
personnel, improved cooperation among 
law enforcement authorities, and not per- 
mitting the exclusion of evidence on legu: 
technicalities. 


A. Additional ATF Special Agents 


The President proposed to increase funds 
for the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms to provide for the hiring, training, 
and equipping of 375 ATF special agents, 
inspectors, and support personnel to investi- 
gate assault weapon and other firearms vio- 
lations by armed career criminal and repeat 
offenders. 


B. Additional U.S. Marshals 


The President proposed to increase funds 
for the U.S. Marshals to provide for about 
150 additional positions for the Marshals 
Fugitive Investigations and Court Orders 
Program..This would direct greater Federal 
efforts to capturing fugitives and career 
criminals. 


C. Additional FBI Agents 


The President proposed to increase funds 
for the FBI to provide for about 300 addi- 
tional positions for the Bureau’s Violent 
Crime and Major Offenders Program and 
Organized Crime Program and to assist 
States and localities improve their efforts in 
fighting violent crime through greater Fed- 
eral/State cooperation. 


D. Coordinated Task Forces 


The President directed the Attorney 
General and Secretary of the Treasury to 
develop a coordinated strategy for the de- 
ployment of the additional U.S. Marshals, 
ATF and FBI agents. Their deployment will 
emphasize working closely with State and 
local authorities in task forces to target and 
investigate career criminals who are subject 
to prosecution as repeat offenders under 
Federal firearms laws and related statutes. 
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E. State and Local Resources 


The President urged State and local au- 
thorities to increase their law enforcement 
resources devoted to identifying and appre- 
hending violent criminal offenders. 


F. Exclusionary Rule Reform 

The President proposed to establish a 
general “good faith” exception to the exclu- 
sionary rule which would permit evidence 
to be admitted if the officers carrying out a 
search or seizure acted with an objectively 
reasonable belief that their conduct was in 
conformity with fourth amendment re- 
quirements. The reform legislation would 
clarify that in the absence of explicit statu- 
tory authority for doing so Federal courts 
may only exclude evidence on the basis of 
constitutional violations. 


III. ENHANCING PROSECUTION 


In order to assure that criminals are held 
accountable for their offenses, certainty of 
prosecution must accompany severity of 
punishment. Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities must expand and coordinate their 
prosecutorial efforts. 


A. Additional Assistant U.S. Attorneys 


The President proposed to increase funds 
for the U.S. Attorneys Offices to support 
1,600 additional positions to handle the in- 
creased number of Federal defendants and 
to prosecute more drug cases, weapons of- 
fenses, and other priority matters. 


B. Additional Criminal Division Attorneys 


The President proposed to increase funds 
for the Justice Department Criminal Divi- 
sion to support 168 additional positions to 
focus on drug cases, weapons offenses, and 
other priority matters, including activities 
to foster State and local cooperation and 
coordinated law enforcement strategies. 


C. Additional Housing for Uns. itenced 
Prisoners 

The President proposed additional funds 
for the U.S. Marshals Service to provide 
transportation and 300,000 added jail days 
for unsentenced prisoners and pretrial de- 
tainees. 


D. Additional Judicial Branch Resources 


The President proposed increasing the 
administration’s budget request for the Judi- 


ciary by $40 million for FY 1990 to cover 
costs associated with processing increased 
numbers of criminal defendants and for ad- 
ditional Federal criminal prosecutions. 


E. Habeas Corpus Reform 


The President proposed immediate enact- 
ment of habeas corpus reform to establish a 
general l-year time limit on Federal appli- 
cations by State prisoners and to require 
deference in Federal proceedings to the re- 
sults of fair and reasonable State court de- 
terminations. This will correct the existing 
system of review, under which over 10,000 
cases are annually filed in Federal court. 


IV. EXPANDING PRISON CAPACITY 


Prison overcrowding remains a national 
problem. The most acute problem is at the 
Federal level. At both the Federal and 
State level prison overcrowding is a factor 
in sentencing. At the State and local levels 
it is often responsible for the early release 
of convicted criminals. 


A. Expanding Federal Prison Construction 


The President proposed an additional $1 
billion for Federal prison construction, 
bringing the total 1990 budget to over $1.5 
billion. This will increase prison capacity by 
about 77 percent, adding over 24,000 new 
Federal prison beds. The present rated Fed- 
eral prison capacity is 30,951 beds; the 
present Federal prison population is ap- 
proximately 48,000. 


B. Converting Unused Federal Properties 


The President directed the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Education, and 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to work with the Attorney 
General to identify expeditiously properties 
and facilities suitable for conversion for use 
as Federal prisons or jails. 


C. Deporting Criminal Aliens 


The President proposed to provide the 
Attorney General with $14 million for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) and the Executive Office for Immigra- 
tion Review in order to expedite the depor- 
tation of convicted criminal aliens. 
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Crimes committed by aliens are rising 
disproportionately in relation to the general 
population and entailing more violent and 
drug-related crime. 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons has identi- 
fied 9,254 aliens in its facilities, 20.6 per- 
cent of its total inmate population. 


D. Encouraging State Prison Construction 


The President commended and encour- 
aged State prison construction efforts. States 
currently have construction of 63,452 new 
bedspaces underway. An additional 78,094 
bedspaces are planned, and funding has 
been secured for their construction. More- 
over, States have requested construction of 
72,190 additional bedspaces. 


E. Review of Court-Ordered Prison Caps 


The President directed the Attorney 
General to conduct a review of the role of 
court orders and consent decrees in prison 
crowding situations, including an assess- 
ment of the scope of judicial authority in 
formulating and issuing such orders, the 
impact of such orders on the operation of 
prison systems and public security, and non- 
judicial means of addressing prison crowd- 
ing. The Attorney General will report his 
findings to the President and recommend 
any necessary remedial actions. 


Legislation to implement elements of this 
initiative will be transmitted shortly by the 
Attorney General. 


FUNDING SUMMARY 


Enforcement: 

$18.8 million 
$12.0 million 
$19.5 million 








$49.6 million 
$5.4 million 


U.S. Attorneys 
Criminal Division 
Unsentenced Prisoner 


$13.0 million 
Courts $40.0 million 
Drug Testing: 
Mandatory Testing 
Criminal Alien Deporta- 
tion: 
INS 





$10.7 million 


$12.5 million 
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FUNDING SUMMARY—Continued 


EOIR (Executive Office 
for Immigration 
$1.6 million 
State Grant Bonus: 
Office of Justice Pro- 


grams (Bonus) $6.0 million 


$189.1 million 





Subtotal (nonprison) 
Prisons: 
Federal Prison Construc- 


tion 


$1.0 billion 


This will bring the total 1990 prison construction 
budget to over $1.5 billion, which includes 
$115 million available from the Special Forfeit- 
ure Fund available to the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy, and $401 million in the 
original Bush Budget. 

Total Increase 





1 $1,189.1 billion 


1 This total can be accommodated within the 
overall domestic discretionary spending cap set 
in the Bipartisan Budget Agreement. 


White House Statement on the 
President’s Meeting With Cornelio 
Sommaruga 


May 15, 1989 


The President met today with Cornelio 
Sommaruga, president of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). The 
visit provided an oppor’unity for President 
Bush to express American appreciation for 
the impressive humanitarian and human 
rights work of the ICRC around the world. 
ICRC efforts on behalf of refugees, the 
hungry, the displaced, political prisoners, 
and prisoners of war are well-known and 
well-respected. 


The President and Mr. Sommaruga spe- 
cifically discussed ICRC activities in Af- 
ghanistan and Sudan, and Mr. Sommaruga 
thanked President Bush for the recent spe- 
cial contribution of $10 million as a humani- 
tarian gesture for ICRC activities in these 
countries. 
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Proclamation 5979—Trauma Awareness 
Month, 1989 


May 15, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Every American is a potential trauma 
victim. By any measure—whether we con- 
sider its economic costs or the unfathoma- 
ble price paid in lost and broken lives— 
traumatic injury constitutes a major public 
health problem. Each year, more than 
150,000 Americans lose their lives to trau- 
matic injuries; many others are severely or 
permanently disabled by them. Traumatic 
injury is the leading cause of death of 
people under 40 years of age. 

Deaths due to traumatic injury claim the 
hope and promise of more young lives than 
cancer and heart disease combined. The el- 
derly, too, are at high risk from hip fracture 
and other types of injury. In addition to the 
personal tragedy to individuals, traumatic 
injuries constitute one of our Nation’s most 
expensive public health problems. 

Traumatic injury at any age is tragic and 
unnecessary. Most of these tragedies are 
preventable. We need to educate all Ameri- 
cans, beginning with the young people in 
our Nation’s schools, about traumatic inju- 
ries and how they occur. We need to make 
our citizens aware of the ways to prevent 
dangerous situations that can lead to trau- 
matic injury. All Americans should also 
learn about the actions that can be taken to 
reduce the severity of these injuries 
through improved emergency medical serv- 
ices, trauma care, and rehabilitation. 

By combining the efforts of individual 
citizens, health care professionals, research- 
ers, business and industry, voluntary agen- 
cies, and government officials, the toll of 
traumatic injury and subsequent losses can 
be reduced. 

To enhance public awareness of traumat- 
ic injury, the Congress, by. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 68, has designated the month of 
May 1989 to be “National Trauma Aware- 
ness Month” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 


hereby proclaim May 1989 as “National 
Trauma Awareness Month.” I urge the 
people of the United States, their govern- 
ment agencies, health care providers, and 
schools to take an active part in preventing 
traumatic injuries by learning more about 
the traumatic injury problem. I also urge all 
Americans to support private and public ef- 
forts to prevent traumatic injuries and pro- 
vide high-quality treatment for those that 
do occur. We can do this by supporting re- 
search into new ways to prevent and treat 
traumatic injuries and by helping the vic- 
tims of traumatic injuries to recover from 
the physical, emotional, and financial bur- 
dens they inflict. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:23 a.m., May 16, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 16. 


Remarks to the Crewmembers of the 
Space Shuttle Aétlantis and the Winners 
of the Orbiter-Naming Competition 


May 16, 1989 


I'd say please be seated, but I don’t—well, 
you all, please be seated. And to our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen here, a special warm 
welcome. And Admiral Truly, I’m very de- 
lighted to see you, sir. And of course, to 
Captain David Walker and Ron and Mary 
and Mark and Norm, let me say this: that 
Commander Walker and crew, friends and 
families of the shuttle Aftlantis, distin- 
guished members, we are just pleased that 
you all are here and sorry that the weather 
did not cooperate. 

You know, the late Jackie Gleason immor- 
talized the words, “And away we go.” Well, 
it’s a pleasure to be here with Americans 
who, by exploring the horizons of outer 
space, have made those words reality. And 
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so, we gather here today to celebrate the 
continuity of our space program and really 
of our country itself, of America herself. In 
a sense, today’s setting reflects the continui- 
ty. You are pioneers pushing back the 
boundaries of our technological future. And 
this house embodies the greatness of Ameri- 
ca’s present and past. 

And the two space programs that we cel- 
ebrate—they, too, reflect America’s conti- 
nuity. For in Atlantis’ deployment of Ma- 
gellan, we salute achievement which has 
come to pass; and in Endeavor, the glory 
which still lies ahead. Some of you may 
recall that Winston Churchill said, “The far- 
ther backward you can look, the farther for- 
ward you are likely to see.” 

Well, Magellan was named after the sea- 
faring explorer of the 16th century. And as 
the first U.S. planetary mission since 1978, 
it marks the rebirth of America’s planetary 
program. From Magellan, we're going to 
learn more about Venus and, thus, our- 
selves. For Venus, I am told, is the planet 
most like Earth. 


To Commander Walker and his outstand- 
ing Atlantis crew, and to the entire NASA 
[National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration] organization, my heartfelt congratu- 
lations. Every time I talk to one of these 
astronauts, they always point out the sup- 
port they get from a magnificent team, that 
for a fleeting moment they leave behind on 
Earth. So, my salute goes to everybody in- 
volved in this important work. We salute 
the courage and enterprise of this crew es- 
pecially, but also all who are on this team. 
You’ve reaffirmed your nation’s genius in 
science and technology; and yet, I think we 
would all agree, it really is only just a begin- 
ning: 4 more solar system missions through 
the mid-1990’s, 13 more shuttle flights in 
1989 and ’90. These flights will chart new 
frontiers in science and exploration. And 
we'll explore those frontiers through the 
leaders of tomorrow. 

And so, we see some of those leaders in 
the students we have here today from Mis- 
sissippi and from Georgia. For in a nation- 
wide orbiter-naming competition, involving 
over 71,000 students and 6,100 entries from 
elementary and secondary schools, you 


showed how the possibilities of tomorrow 
point us onward and upward. 

My friends, you know, choosing a name 
can be a thankless task. Consider the new 
father who was once reproached by Sam 
Goldwyn. “You’re going to call your son 
William?” he said. “What kind of a name is 
that? Every Tom, Dick, and Harry is called 
William.” [Laughter] 

Well, somehow you all fared much better 
than that. Both of your schools chose the 
name Endeavor, which Webster’s defines as 
“to make an effort, strive; to try to reach or 
achieve.” And each of your schools has lived 
that definition. In the division 1 category, 
kindergarten through grade 6, the national 
winner is a team of nine fifth graders from 
Senatobia Middle School, in Senatobia, Mis- 
sissippi. And through your team, younger 
elementary students learned about space up 
close and personal, like simulating a space 
camp’s wireless communications or trying 
on a team-made spacesuit. And then in divi- 
sion 2, grades 7 through 12, the winning 
team came from a nearby State: Tallulah 
Falls Schools, Inc., in Tallulah Falls, Geor- 
gia. Here students developed a math maga- 
zine, “Math Exploration With James Cook,” 
and then created a play comparing Cook’s 
18th-century sea exploration to Endeavor’s 
20th-century space exploration. 

The orbiter-naming contest was, and is, a 
partnership between NASA and the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. The CCSSO 
played a key role in organizing this tremen- 
dous contest. And Id like to thank its mem- 
bers and also my good friend, Congressman 
Tom Lewis, whose legislation created the 
event. But most of all, I want to thank you, 
Commander Walker; the crew; and the stu- 
dents. For you’ve acted not for us alone but 
for generations to come. And in so doing, 
you're making possible, now and tomorrow, 
that picture of the orbiter lifting off; its rise 
a swirl of magic; and of Americans cheering 
its safety and success and dreaming of the 
new worlds and faraway heavens, which 
form America’s destiny. And that is the con- 
tinuity of America and of our space shuttle 
program, which points us toward the stars. 

And so, thank you; my heartfelt congratu- 
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lations. God bless you all, and God bless the 
United States of America. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he te- 
ferred to Adm. Richard H. Truly, Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The crew of the “At- 
lantis” included: Capt. David M. Walker, 
USN, commanding officer; Lt. Col. Ronald 
J. Grabe, USAF, pilot; Mary L. Cleave, mis- 
sion specialist; Maj. Mark C. Lee, USAF, 
mission specialist; and Norman E. Thagard, 
mission specialist. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation 


May 16, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the annual 
report of the National Science Foundation 
for Fiscal Year 1988. This report describes 
research supported by the Foundation in 
the mathematical, physical, biological, 
social, behavioral, and computer sciences; 
engineering; and education in those fields. 

Achievements such as the ones described 
here are the basis for much of our Nation’s 
strength—its economic growth, national se- 
curity, and the overall well-being of our 
people. 

Federal investments in research and de- 
velopment should be increased even 
beyond the current strong levels. Such in- 
vestments should focus on basic research. 

As we move into the 1990’s, the Founda- 
tion will continue its efforts to expand our 
Nation’s research achievements, our pro- 
ductivity, and our ability to remain com- 
petitive in world markets through innova- 
tion and discoveries. 

I commend the Foundation’s work to you. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 16, 1989. 


Nomination of Robert D. Orr To Be 
United States Ambassador to Singapore 


May 16, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert D. Orr to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Singapore. He would succeed 
Daryl Arnold. 

In 1980 Governor Orr was elected Gover- 
nor of Indiana, and reelected in 1984. Prior 
to this he was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of Indiana in 1972. He has also served as a 
member of the Indiana State Senate, 1968- 
1972. Governor Orr is the former chairman 
of the Republican Governors’ Association 
and has served on the National Governors’ 
Association executive committee. 

Governor Orr graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1940). He was born November 
17, 1917, in Evansville, IN. He served in 
the U.S. Army during World War II and 
was awarded the Legion of Merit. He is 
married and has three children. 


Proclamation 5980—National Defense 
Transportation Day and National 
Transportation Week, 1989 


May 16, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans are the most mobile people in 
the world, and we are understandably 
proud of our transportation system. It is one 
of our greatest achievements and most 
valued assets, conveying each of us and vir- 
tually every item of our commerce. 

The steaming piston, the whirring tur- 
bine, and the spinning wheel of the high- 
speed train are familiar symbols of this in- 
dispensable support of our daily activities. 
New symbols join the list every year, such 
as the “pillar of fire” of the space shuttle or 
the promise of the magnetic levitation 
train. From covered wagons and the Erie 
Canal to jumbo jets and superhighways, the 
network of roads, air routes, and waterways 
that constitute America’s transportation 
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system has increased our productivity, 
spurred our economic growth, and logisti- 
cally strengthened our national defense. 
Our transportation system provides the ar- 
teries we need to work with America’s allies 
in ensuring our common security and en- 
ables us to deploy and supply our forces 
overseas. 

With the growth of our transportation 
needs have come new demands and chal- 
lenges, but the transportation industry has 
continued working to meet them, promot- 
ing the development of a more reliable, 
convenient, and efficient transportation 
system. 

There has also been a growing awareness 
of the need for transportation safety. Ameri- 
cans are working together to eliminate the 
menace of drunk and drugged driving; 
communities are promoting education pro- 
grams and more stringent laws designed to 
improve transportation safety; and judges 
are getting tougher when dealing with of- 
fenders. The Government and private 
sector are united in these efforts to reduce 
fatalities and accident rates to the lowest 
levels in history. We owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to the men and women 
who dedicate themselves to saving lives and 
preventing injuries. 

In recognition of the importance of trans- 
portation and of the millions of Americans 
who serve and supply our transportation 
needs, the Congress, by joint resolution ap- 
proved May 16, 1957, has requested that 
the third Friday in May of each year be 
designated as “National Defense Transpor- 
tation Day,” and by joint resolution ap- 
proved May 14, 1962, that the week in 
which that Friday falls be proclaimed “Na- 
tional Transportation Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, May 19, 1989, as 
National Defense Transportation Day and 
the week beginning May 14, 1989, as Na- 
tional Transportation Week. I urge all our 
people to observe these occasions with ap- 
propriate ceremonies that will give full rec- 
ognition to the citizens and organizations 
who maintain our great modern transporta- 
tion system and with it all its many benefits 
for domestic life and the national defense. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of May, in the 
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year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:50 p.m., May 17, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 17. 


Remarks to Members of the American 
Retail Federation 


May 17, 1989 


Thank you so much for that warm wel- 
come. And let me just say to Don Seibert 
and Joe O’Neill that I’m delighted to be 
here. It gives me a chance to express to all 
of you my appreciation for the support that 
this organization has given us already and 
the support that you gave to the previous 
administration, of which I was very proud 
to have been a part. I heard John Sununu 
[Chief of Staff to the President] refer to the 
minimum wage, and that’s what I wanted 
to talk to you about and solicit your support 
on today. 

We're moving, as you know, toward a 
very different business climate in this coun- 
try, and our view of what it takes to com- 
pete must change. You know, I think we’ve 
heard enough about the shop-worn liberal 
agenda of more government: mandated 
government, more broad attempts to run 
the businesses, and intrusive campaigns to 
legislate competitiveness. That tired agenda 
doesn’t work. The notion that the Govern- 
ment should control business decisions has 
never made much sense, and it makes very 
little sense to me today. So, it is time to 
move on to the real issue: building a better, 
more competitive United States—and not 
through the intrusion of government but 
through the energy and the will of the 
American people. And I still believe that 
free markets work. I know that there is no 
such thing as pure free trade in the world 
today, but we believe in free trade, and 
obviously in fair trade as well. 
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What the world has learned over the last 
40 years is that government intervention 
cripples economies, creates barriers for 
business, kills innovation; and in the final 
analysis, it costs jobs. And yet, even as the 
world is beginning now to recognize this 
truth and you see the changes going on, 
even in many of the Socialist economies, 
there are those who are still trying to keep 
the agenda of government intervention 
alive and active here at home. And many 
are well-intentioned, but you know what 
they say about good intentions. Let me 
assure you, we are not going down that 
road. And we’ve already made progress in 
limiting excessive paperwork and regula- 
tions, and that work has got to continue. 
Can’t begin to tell you I think it’s finished. 
I'd be thrown out of here by you people 
that have to wrestle with some of these 
forms. Drawing on the creative energy of 
the private sector, I believe we can reach a 
regulatory balance that is flexible and re- 
sponsive at the lowest possible cost to busi- 
ness. 

And so, thanks to American enterprise 
and a government that got out of the way, 
we've created almost 20 million new jobs 
since the recovery began in 1982. And em- 
ployment, as you all know, is at record 
levels. This brings its own challenges. With 
labor markets getting tighter, opportunities 
for jobs abound. Many businesses are scram- 
bling for people, with labor shortages driv- 
ing up wages. Entry-level jobs in some re- 
gions of the country with low unemploy- 
ment start at $5.00 an hour. And this is a 
case where the market alone is doing more 
than the Government could do or should 
do. 

Across America, the skills gap is eclipsing 
the wage gap, and that’s the real problem. 
And that’s a problem where I think the 
Government does have a role. Caught up in 
the politics of the minimum wage, it’s too 
easy to forget who it is we’re trying to help, 
and how. The issue is not minimum wage: 
It’s a question of minimum skills. And we’re 
entering a new era of opportunity. Impend- 
ing labor shortages offer the promise of a 
job for everyone who is serious about want- 
ing a job—if they’re prepared. My differ- 
ence with the majority in Congress is not 
about 30 cents an hour on the minimum- 
wage legislation: It’s about hundreds of 


thousands of people—largely young people, 
largely unskilled people—who won’t have a 
job to go to if the minimum wage legisla- 
tion before the Congress now becomes law. 

Artificial wage hikes simply mean the 
entry-level jobs are cut back on. The first to 
go are the young and the disadvantaged 
who are just beginning to develop work- 
place skills. It is haunting how thousands of 
young Americans in the inner cities believe 
that they have no stake in our system, no 
future, no hope. Believing they have noth- 
ing to lose, they act as if they have absolute- 
ly nothing to gain. And we can’t allow this 
to continue, and it won’t if we make sure 
that more of them can find jobs. I am abso- 
lutely, firmly convinced that the best pover- 
ty program is a job with dignity in the pri- 
vate sector. And the vast majority of mini- 
mum-wage workers are young secondary 
earners from families with incomes well 
above the poverty line, if you look at the 
statistics. And the fact is, fewer than 1 in 10 
minimum-wage earners are heads of house- 
holds and in poverty. They deserve our 
help, and raising the minimum wage may 
help some of them. But the cost will be 
measured in lost jobs, losses that will weigh 
hardest on the minimum-wage earners who 
are young and disadvantaged. And most 
need the experience that those entry-level 
jobs can provide. 

So, I say to Congress: If you want to help 
the poor, don’t take away their jobs. And 
there are other better strategies to help the 
working poor that won’t cost them their 
jobs. And I’ve proposed an effective train- 
ing wage. We’ve had a long battle about 
that. Minimum-wage differential, it used to 
be called; now we call it a training wage 
that would preserve jobs, promote skills de- 
velopment, and give more Americans 
access to work experience. 

We’ve proposed, also, a new child-care 
tax credit to enhance the incomes of poorer 
working families with young children, and 
enable them to take, or train for, a real job. 
And I might say that, in the process, we 
have preserved the concept of parental 
choice, which I think strengthens the family 
as opposed to the legislation on child care 
being proposed by others up there which 
mandates standards from Washington, DC, 
and restricts parental choice. 
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The jobs we’re creating demand higher 
levels of skills than ever before, so we’ve set 
up a package of educational reforms to pro- 
mote parental choice and encourage excel- 
lence and to make our educational system 
more accountable. We’ve proposed alterna- 
tive certification for teachers and principals 
so that interested, capable people from 
business or science or engineering and 
other professions can go ahead and help 
teach in the public schools. It’s a shame 
when somebody wants to take a sabbatical 
out of business or elsewhere is prohibited 
by almost meaningless regulations that have 
been promulgated over the year by the 
education establishment. So, we’re trying to 
move forward in terms of alternative certi- 
fication, and I would enlist the support of 
all of you for this worthy goal. 


We're proposing significant improve- 


ments in the Job Training Partnership Act, 
already so effective at linking public and 
private efforts to help those young people 
that are most at risk get the training that 
they need for productive lives. 

But the best way to make disadvantaged 
youth and the working poor part of a com- 


petitive, opportunity-based economy is to 
continue to create jobs and prepare people 
to fill them. And we must limit any increase 
in the minimum wage so that it won’t ex- 
tract an excessive cost in lost jobs and that 
it won’t increase inflation in the United 
States. And then we have to have that ef- 
fective training wage to preserve opportu- 
nity for those who need it the most. 

And I have a choice to make. I can sign 
the legislation pending in Congress and go 
back to the tired agenda of government 
intervention that so often hurts the very 
people that it attempts to help, or we can 
step forward to keep America on the path 
to a competitive future, a future that is 
bright with opportunity. And for me, the 
choice is very clear: If the majority in the 
Congress rejects my offer of a reasonable 
compromise—and we have made such a 
proposal—a veto is going to be inevitable. 
And one thing I will not compromise: I will 
not compromise the future of the working 
poor. And that is what’s at stake in this 
legislation before Congress today. And I’m 
not going to compromise either a genera- 
tion of young people. They deserve more 
than the false promises and failed ideas that 
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hurt their chances to have a job. They de- 
serve a job in a growing, noninflationary 
economy, and I’m going to do my level best 
to see that everybody has that opportunity. 

I thank you, and I refuse to leave here 
without soliciting your help in sustaining 
my veto, if that is required. And I would 
also solicit your help for my parental-choice 
child-care initiative that I think many 
would find far superior to the legislation 
that’s being created on the Hill that would 
have the Government mandate to local 
communities, to churches, to whatever, all 
the standards. We cannot go that route in 
this country if we’re to preserve the 
strength of the family and of the communi- 
ty in our social structure. So, I solicit your 
support for that. And again, looking over 
my shoulder, I thank you for all the support 
you’ve already given us. Thank you all very, 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:03 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Donald Seibert and Joseph P. 
O’Neill, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the federation, respectively. 


Proclamation 5981—National 
Osteoporosis Prevention Week, 1989 
and 1990 


May 17, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, more and more Americans 
become familiar with the medical term “os- 
teoporosis.” Osteoporosis, or porous bone, is 
actually a common disease that afflicts ap- 
proximately 25 million Americans. It is 
often called the “silent disease” because it 
develops over many years without symp- 
toms. This silent disease is the leading cause 
of bone fractures in postmenopausal women 
in particular, and in elderly persons in gen- 
eral. In fact, osteoporosis causes more than 
1.3 million fractures of the spine, wrist, and 
hips each year. 
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The impact on individuals and society in 
terms of physical, emotional, and financial 
suffering is enormous. Osteoporosis and os- 
teoporotic fractures cost the Nation an esti- 
mated $10 billion annually. Fortunately, we 
now know that fractures caused by osteo- 
porosis may be preventable. 

To reduce the risks of developing osteo- 
porosis, we must begin a healthy regimen 
early in life. It is important to build the 
maximum amount of bone mass possible 
during childhood and adolescence and to 
keep our bones strong during adulthood. In 
our later years, it is particularly important 
to prevent the falls and accidents that can 
lead to bone fractures. 

Research has shown that, before an indi- 
vidual is 35 years old, moderate exercise 
and proper nutrition—including an ade- 
quate intake of calcium—may help to build 
bone mass. Other investigations have indi- 
cated that, for postmenopausal women, es- 
trogen replacement therapy, a sufficient 
supply of calcium, and regular weight-bear- 
ing exercise all help to curb the rate of 
bone loss. 

New scientific, medical, and educational 
approaches to the prevention and treat- 
ment of osteoporosis will help to improve 
the health of all Americans. As individuals, 
each of us can protect ourselves and our 
children from this potentially debilitating 
disease by maintaining a healthy diet and 
regular exercise program. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
37, has designated the week beginning May 
14, 1989, and the week beginning May 13, 
1990, as “National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of these events. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 14 
through May 20, 1989, and the week of 
May 13 through May 19, 1990, as “National 
Osteoporosis Prevention Week.” I urge the 
people of the United States, as well as edu- 
cational, scientific, medical, health care, and 
community service organizations to observe 
these weeks with appropriate programs, 
ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 


eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:51 p.m., May 17, 1989] 


Continuation of Roland R. Vautour as 
an Under Secretary of Agriculture 
May 17, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Roland R. Vautour will continue to serve as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development. 

Since September 1987, Mr. Vautour has 
served as Under Secretary for Small Com- 
munity and Rural Development at the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this, he served as the Farmers 
Home Administration State Director for 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and the US. 
Virgin Islands, 1981-1987. He was owner 
and principal broker for Sterling Realty, 
1969-1981, and vice president and general 
manager of the Madonna Mountain Corp., 
1964-1969. 

Mr. Vautour received a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in business administration from 
the University of New Hampshire. He is 
married and has four children. 


Continuation of Charles E.M. Kolb as a 
Deputy Under Secretary of Education 
May 17, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Charles E.M. Kolb will continue to serve as 
Deputy Under Secretary of Education for 
Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. 

Since September 1988, Mr. Kolb has 
served as Acting Deputy Under Secretary 
in the Office of Planning, Budget, and Eval- 
uation at the Department of Education in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served as 
the Deputy General Counsel for Regula- 
tions and Legislation at the Department of 
Education, 1986-1988, and Assistant Gener- 
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al Counsel for the Office of Management 
and Budget, 1983-1986. He was an associ- 
ate with Foreman and Dyess in Washing- 
ton, DC, 1982-1983, and an associate with 
Covington and Burling in Washington, DC, 
1979-1982. He also served as a law clerk to 
the Honorable Joseph H. Young, United 
States District Judge in the U.S. Court 
House in Baltimore, MD, and as an associ- 
ate with Cahill, Gordon, and Reindel in 
New York, NY. 

Mr. Kolb graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1973); Balliol College, Oxford 
University (B.A., 1975; M.A., 1980); and the 
University of Virginia (J.D., 1978). He was 
born in Salisbury, MD, on November 6, 
1950. He resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Antonio Lopez To Be 
an Associate Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 
May 17, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Antonio Lopez to be an 
‘Associate Director of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency (National Pre- 
paredness Directorate). He would succeed 
George Woloshyn. 

Mr. Lopez most recently served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and Director 
of the White House Military Office in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this he served on the 
George Bush for President and Bush-Quayle 
1988 campaigns. From 1985 to 1987, Mr. 
Lopez was self-employed in Covington, TN, 
as an international business development 
consultant. He has served as manager for 
business development, Latin America, for 
the Vollrath Co. in Sheboygan, WI, 1982- 
1985. 

Mr. Lopez received a bachelor of science 
degree in mechanical engineering from the 
University of Colorado at Boulder, and a 
master of science degree in systems man- 
agement from the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. He served in the 
U.S. Air Force from 1955 to 1982, retiring 
as a colonel. Among his many military deco- 
rations, Mr. Lopez was awarded the De- 
fense Superior Service Medal, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, and 12 air medals. He 
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is a Vietnam war veteran and flew 389 
combat missions. He was born in Los Ange- 
les, CA. Mr. Lopez is married to the former 
Ruth B. Fryer. They have four children and 
four grandchildren. 


White House Statement on the 
Proposed Swiss/Swedish Acquisition of 
the ABB-Westinghouse Joint Venture 


May 17, 1989 


The President today decided against in- 
tervening in the possible acquisition by 
ASEA Brown Boveri Ltd. (ABB), a Swiss/ 
Swedish firm, of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration’s interest in an ABB-Westinghouse 
joint venture for the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sale, and servicing of electrical trans- 
mission and distribution equipment in the 
United States. 

The President based his decision on the 
results of the investigation by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Investment in the United 
States (CFIUS), chaired by Treasury Secre- 
tary Nicholas F. Brady. CFIUS conducted a 
thorough investigation of various issues re- 
lating to the manufacturing and mainte- 
nance of extra-high voltage (EVH) trans- 
formers. During the investigation, ABB re- 
confirmed its intention to continue the 
manufacture, servicing, repair, research, 
and design in the United States of these 
high voltage transformers. 

The ABB-Westinghouse investigation was 
conducted pursuant to section 5021 of the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988. That provision, known as the Exon- 
Florio provision, authorizes the President to 
investigate and, if necessary, to suspend or 
prohibit a proposed foreign acquisitions of a 
U.S. business engaged in U.S. interstate 
commerce. The criteria to suspend or pro- 
hibit a transaction are that the President 
must find: 

—credible evidence to believe that the 
foreign investor might take actions that 
threaten to impair the national securi- 
ty; 

—that existing laws, other than the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
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Act and the Exon-Florio provision itself, 
are inadequate and inappropriate to 
deal with the national security threat. 


Remarks on Signing the Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Federal Holiday Commission 
Extension Act 


May 17, 1989 


Mrs. King. President Bush, Vice Presi- 
dent Quayle, Members of the Cabinet and 
the Congress, and to all of my friends and 
supporters, ladies and gentlemen, this is a 
great occasion for those of us who have 
struggled to make a reality the dream of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and this is a con- 
tinuing effort in that direction to institu- 
tionalize his teachings and his great legacy. 
It is a great honor to join with you on this 
historic occasion in this ceremony today. 

First, I want to thank Congressman John 
Conyers on the House side and Senator Sam 
Nunn on the Senate side for all of their 
outstanding leadership as sponsors of the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday 
Legislation Extension Act, and all of the 
congressional cosponsors from both sides of 
the aisle who helped to pass this legislation 
extending the Martin Luther King Federal 
Holiday Commission. I can say that it was 
genuinely a great bipartisan victory in the 
spirit of President Bush’s Inaugural Address, 
and I want to thank all of the Members who 
have cooperated so beautifully. With pride 
and the highest hopes for the future, it 
gives me greatest pleasure to thank our 
President for his outstanding leadership in 
helping to make our newest national holi- 
day all that it should be, all that it must be 
if we are to fulfill the promise of democra- 
cy. 

The observance of this holiday is both an 
important learning experience and a call to 
action to address injustice anywhere. 
Through the holiday, we can learn about 
the values and responsibilities of our de- 
mocracy. We can learn about how a great 
vision and a great nation began to confront 
and nonviolently challenge institutional 
racism. We can honor our obligation to pro- 
test evil and injustice as one of the highest 
traditions of our American heritage. We can 
learn about the values of tolerance and 


compassion and develop a greater sense of 
responsibility to the poor and suffering, and 
even to each other. We can learn about the 
values of brotherhood and sisterhood, love, 
peace, reconciliation, community service, 
honesty, courage, freedom, and self-disci- 
pline. These values transcend politics, ideol- 
ogy, and national boundaries; for they speak 
to the essence of the human soul in a way 
that can only be universally uplifting and 
challenging. 

May the Almighty God bless this occasion 
and all that it represents. May He enable us 
to apply the gifts and talents He has given 
us in the service to others. May His grace 
strengthen us to work with order and pa- 
tience, with forgiveness, gratitude, and joy 
as we seek to make this a better nation and 
world so that generations yet unborn will 
continue to sing with pride: America, God 
shed His grace on thee, and crown thy good 
with brotherhood and sisterhood from sea 
to shining sea. 

The President. Coretta, thank you for 
those inspiring words. I know I speak for 
everybody in paying tribute to you for your 
steadfast support of this most worthwhile 
Commission. I planned on welcoming you 
all to the tropical rain forest—{laughter]}— 
that we call the Rose Garden. But the East 
Room has an advantage: leakproof—if any- 
thing in the White House can be leakproof. 
[Laughter] At least it’s dry. And we’re de- 
lighted that Coretta Scott King and Dexter 
and so many others are here. 

I want to welcome the members of the 
Commission, the King Federal Holiday 
Commission; the Members of Congress that 
are here, the leadership in the Senate and 
in the House. And I’m just delighted that 
you all are here, and thank you for your 
important role in all of this. I salute the 
party leaders that are here. I see Lee and 
others—Lee Atwater—and everybody join- 
ing in a tribute to Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and his ideals. 

The bill that I'll be signing shortly under- 
scores the importance of honoring the 
memory and the shining ideals of a great 
American hero: Martin Luther King, Jr. 
And all of us know his creed of faith, cen- 
tered firmly in the great heritage of Ameri- 
can ideals. On the steps of the Lincoln Me- 
morial, Dr. King issued his challenge in the 
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words of Thomas Jefferson: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.” And he was a reformer and 
a crusader. His mission was to move Amer- 
ica closer to the ideal, to bring the promise 
of equality and liberty and justice for all 
within the reach of all. 

The Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Hol- 
iday Commission plays a central role in pre- 
serving a great national treasure. And over 
the past 5 years, the Commission’s done a 
great deal to make observance of the King 
holiday a national and international event. 
And our agenda for the next 5 years must 
be to build on that beginning, to see to it 
that the third Monday of every January be- 
comes a day of hope, renewal, and rededi- 
cation to the ideals of Dr. King, those that 
he upheld; a day dedicated to the memory, 
if you will, of a man who campaigned for 
peaceful change, of a man who stood for 
human dignity and certainly the fulfillment 
of individual excellence, of a man deter- 
mined, committed, mind and heart, to 
march, to live, and to die for those Ameri- 
ca’s ideals. 

So, Reverend King once wrote: “Injustice 


anywhere is a threat to justice every- 


where.” And simple words expressing a 
great truth: Justice is indivisible. And all of 
us must draw on the best in ourselves to 
make justice for all our cause. We’ve made 
great progress. But the memory of all that 
Dr. King stood for reminds us that our work 
is not done. So, let’s continue his work to- 
wards a society that treats all men and 
women, whatever their origin, whatever 
the color of their skin, with dignity and 
respect. Let’s ensure that our communities, 
where our children can learn, live, and 
grow, are free from the fear of violence 
and, yes, the lure of drugs. And let’s work 
together towards a society that extends 
great opportunities and awakens hope to 
build a better America for all of us. And 
let’s pass the King legacy on to our chil- 
dren, whose ideals and attitudes will shape 
our society into the next century. 

I want to share with you a few words 
from the prizewinning essay on Martin 
Luther King, written by a young man—in 
this case, a fifth-grader—in Seattle. He 
writes: I am only 11 years old, so I cannot 
really stop the racism. But I can control 
what happens in my heart and what I do 
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with my life. That kid may only be 11, but 
there’s wisdom in those words for all of us: 
A truly free society is within reach if, in our 
hearts, we abolish bias and bigotry and dis- 
crimination. And so, let’s make that society, 
one with freedom and equality for all, our 
living memorial to a great man and a great 
American. 

And now, Coretta, Mrs. King, if you will 
join me, I will sign this bill formally reau- 
thorizing the Martin Luther King, Jr., Fed- 
eral Holiday Commission. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Dexter King, son of 
Martin Luther King, Jr, and president of 
the King Center in Atlanta, GA, and H. Lee 
Atwater, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 


Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
Wilson Magnet School in Rochester, 
New York 


May 18, 1989 


Thank you all very much. That is the best 
educated, brightest Wildcat I’ve ever seen 
in my entire life. And I’ve seen a lot of 
Wildcats. First, Suzanne Johnston, your able 
leader, has told me that, in addition to this 
enthusiastic gathering—and we’re plugged 
in by overflow TV, and so what I want to 
do is, at the outset, thank those kids and 
teachers and others who are watching this 
gala performance from some other room. 
And I’m sorry that we will miss the person- 
al connection, but I just wanted you to 
know—I can tell them in here eyeball-to- 
eyeball, but I wanted the rest of you to 
know how pleased I am to be here in this 
great school. And thank you all for this 
warm welcome. And if ever we need a 
cheerleader for a serious proposal to go to 
the Congress, I’m going to call up Walter 
Jahnke and get him down there. And he 
can—no wonder the guy’s staying so fit. 
Anybody going through all those gyrations. 
[Laughter] And then, as for this cheerlead- 
ing, I commend you on your timing. Had it 
been off, you would have taken the head off 
of the guy next to you. [Laughter] So, I saw 
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that, and I use this cheering squad here to 
simply say I am pleased to be here. I’m 
sorry Barbara is not with me because her 
interest in this Excellence in Education is 
really good, and she’s really fascinated with 
this concept and hopes to be able to help 
this concept of magnet schools. And so, I 
salute you all. 

You know, when I was in school a thou- 
sand years ago, they kept telling—you 
know, study hard, do my work every day, 
and that way I’d be prepared to choose a 
field to go into. The only problem is, the 
teachers were talking about a field of en- 
deavor, politics or law or something, and I 
was talking about a field—right field, left 
field, center field, or something of that 
nature. But then it became clear that sports 
are important, but it’s even more important 
to make a strong commitment to educa- 
tion—your education—to the future—to 
your future. And that is why I wanted to 
come here today. 

I’ve done a little homework, and I know 
of the reputation of this school in the Roch- 
ester area, and indeed nationwide. And I 
think that if this visit does nothing else but 
to encourage others to use this model to 
achieve excellence it will have been well 
worth it. And so, I’m delighted to be here. 
And I’ve just met with some of the teachers 
and an impressive group of people. And I 
don’t expect every kid here to get up and 
give a testimony about how great the teach- 
ers are, but I can speak to it because they 
are sensational. And when you just were in 
there and listened to that, “commitment” 
was the word that kept coming through. 
And not only do they have it but they were 
telling us that you all have it. And I salute 
you. I wish you well. And I can tell you, I 
hope that this visit, Sue, hasn’t been a terri- 
ble drain on the facilities here and on all 
these advance people and security people 
and telephone people. But I promised her I 
would leave on time so you can get back to 
normal. But I won’t forget this visit because 
what you’re doing is an example for the 
entire country. And I’m going to do my 
level best as President—leave aside the poli- 
tics—as the President of the United States 
to get this message of excellence and com- 
mitment and magnet schools way even 
beyond the confines of New York, all the 
way to the West Coast and up to Alaska. 


You’re the future. And I congratulate you, 
and I thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:16 a.m. in 
the school gymnasium. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to Suzanne Johnston, 
principal of the school, and Walter Jahnke, 
a math teacher who led the students in 
cheering. Prior to the remarks, the President 
observed robotics arm and computer dem- 
onstrations by the students. 


Remarks to Supporters of the 
Brainpower Coalition in Rochester, 
New York 


May 18, 1989 


President Whitmore, thank you for that 
warm Rochester welcome. And to President 
Whitmore and Congressman LaFalce, Con- 
gressman for this district, Frank Horton, my 
friend of long time, I’m just delighted to be 
here. I want to especially thank the Gover- 
nor of the State for the courtesy that he 
shows me, and I thank all of you for coming 
here today. And I appreciate his taking the 
time to come and join hands as we salute 
not just the program that Kodak has, the 
program of participation, partnership, but 
the program that we saw just a few minutes 
ago at the Wilson Magnet School. And I 
want to take this opportunity to thank all of 
them, too, for this welcome. 

You know, some of you may remember, 
[former Senator] Barry Goldwater was a tal- 
ented amateur photographer. And one day 
he took a picture of President John F. Ken- 
nedy and sent it to him, requesting an in- 
scription. And back it came, dutifully in- 
scribed: “For Barry Goldwater, whom I 
urge to follow the career for which he has 
shown so much _talent—photography. 
[Laughter] From his friend, John Kennedy.” 
Well, Barry didn’t take his friend’s advice. 
He fashioned a briliiant career in politics, 
not photography. 

But today I am really delighted to be 
back in a city—Rochester—and at a compa- 
ny—Eastman Kodak—which has become 
synonymous with the career that President 
Kennedy alluded to. And it is a pleasure to 
join you. And I came here because Roches- 
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ter and Kodak embody the notion that 
helping others through cooperation—part- 
nership agreements between all levels of 
government, private enterprise, voluntary 
organizations—is America at her best. And 
locally, this kind of cooperation has made 
possible such landmarks as the Eastman 
Theatre and the Al Sigal Center and helped 
Rochester become a bastion of commerce 
and make the Flower City among America’s 
highest cities in terms of corporate partici- 
pation and corporate giving. 

And your story, of course, is well-known 
locally. But I want this message to get out 
to the entire Nation. For in being here 
today, I honor the countless individuals and 
companies across America who are follow- 
ing your example. And I was telling Kay 
coming over here—Mr. Whitmore, in the 
car—that I hope that this visit will symbol- 
ize the importance that we place on these 
partnerships and that the message will be 
received across our entire country. For 
those not yet involved, I challenge you to 
get involved. And for America’s public and 
private sectors, they can exceed the sum of 
their parts. 

In a sense, this is what George Eastman 
had in mind when he founded Eastman 
Kodak in 1880. For he knew that coopera- 
tion begets productivity and that productiv- 
ity would enrich America’s standard of 
living and her standard in the world. As 
President, I intend to spur the partnerships 
which nurture that productivity. And that is 
why recently I unveiled a bipartisan part- 
nership with Congress that will cut the Fed- 
eral deficit by $65 billion over the coming 
fiscal year. Productivity is the reason, too, 
that I favor the creation of urban enterprise 
zones, a partnership with business. 

And each of these partnerships will help 
productivity propel America. And so will an 
even nobler partnership. And I’m talking 
here about the one you're involved in— 
education, a partnership with the future. 
For ultimately the greatest productivity 
stems from a creative mind. 

Here at Eastman Kodak, you celebrate 
that fact. For you know what George East- 
man said in 1924 is even truer today: “The 
progress of the world depends almost en- 
tirely on education.” Kay Whitmore is even 
more succinct in talking about your own 
company. “Kodak’s future depends on its 
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work force,” he said. And he’s absolutely 
correct about that. 

And some of you may recall the television 
series, “Dragnet,” and how Sergeant 
Friday—remember him—was fond of 
saying, “Just the facts, ma’am.” [Laughter] 
Well, the fact is that Rochester’s education 
challenges parallel the Nation’s. The chal- 
lenges that you face in these the school— 
very much the same in many parts of the 
country. And the fact is that unless we act 
our children will be ill-equipped to read, to 
write, or understand new technologies—to 
compete in the workplace. And the fact is 
that education partnerships can help us act 
boldly and urgently to keep America 
number one. 

Let me share a story with you, a story 
about two ways to look at education. The 
master of the house was planning his 
garden and told his gardener to plant a cer- 
tain kind of tree. And the gardener object- 
ed, explaining that the tree was slow-grow- 
ing and would take a hundred years to 
reach its full growth. The master’s re- 
ponse—that I found interesting—he says, 
“In that case, there’s no time to lose. Plant 
it this afternoon.” [Laughter] 

And that’s the way that Rochester and 
Eastman Kodak look at education. And that 
explains why a few years back your business 
and community and education leaders sat 
down, faced their problems head-on, and 
decided to act. And looking at your city’s 
public schools, they didn’t like what they 
saw: a dropout rate of—I was told it was 30 
percent; a third of all the ninth-graders 
dropped out before graduation from high 
school; and nearly two-thirds of all ninth- 
graders tested 1 to 2 years below the grade 
levels. 

And these problems demanded the solu- 
tions that only partnerships can achieve. So, 
in 1986 a community task force, headed in 
this case by the Urban League, issued its 
report. It was called, “A Call To Action”— 
to uplift the quality of the public schools. 
And to make that dream a reality, you 
came up with a great idea: a new partner- 
ship called the Rochester Brainpower Coali- 
tion, a partnership anchored by Eastman 
Kodak which understood that the private 
sector has the resources and responsibility 
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to help make education better, to help edu- 
cation help America. 

And earlier today, as I mentioned, and as 
Kay said, we were over at the Wilson 
Magnet High School, where I saw just how 
much progress has been made. It’s hard to 
choke back a tear or two when you see the 
commitment of those children and the 
spirit of the teachers over there. Ten years 
ago, that school was beset by crime and 
plunging grades and urban flight. But 
today, helped by Rochester Brainpower, 
Wilson is the ninth-ranked school in the 
State of New York by the Department of 
Education. 

And what made such progress possible? 
Teamwork between students, parents, and 
teachers to raise standards and increase ac- 
countability—and Rochester’s Brainpower 
support—creative and monetary—of your 
school district’s pioneering plan, which U.S. 
News terms “A model for educational 
reform.” 

And some of you—I had a chance to talk 
to some of your colleagues that are over 
there helping these kids. And that was in- 
spiring as it could be. 

You know, in 1988 Rochester Brainpower 
received the President’s Citation for Private 
Sector Initiatives. Well, seeing Wilson first- 
hand today, it is easy to understand why 
that happened. For it, like other schools, 
has benefited from the coalition’s programs 
which blend creativity and just plain 
common sense. One program, for instance, 
says to the kids: “If you excel now in school, 
we'll give you a job when you graduate 
from school.” And another program vows: 
“If you hit the books, local companies will 
offer college scholarship aid.” A third pro- 
gram helps the teachers—God bless the 
teachers—and helps them hone their skills. 
And through another, business provides 
management help to local schools. And a 
huge media campaign perhaps says it best, 
as two billboards urge: “Stay In School. 
You’re Too Good To Lose,” and “Help A 
Teacher Help A Child.” What marvelous 
sentiment is reflected on those two bill- 
boards. I hope that we see those springing 
up all across the United States. 

And, yes, already Rochester Brainpower 
has united the community. In the future, its 
impact will lift the community. And its 
heart will be Eastman Kodak, not only in 


1989 but well into the 2lst century—you 
know, not only in this community but in 
communities across the country, if they 
learn the Kodak partnership message and 
then execute. 

Like the wise man planting a tree for 
future generations, Kodak is planting its 
own seeds. For it is you who are lending 
people and equipment, at company ex- 
pense, to teach kids engineering and robot- 
ics, and providing other long-term financial 
aid to help at-risk youth discover the mean- 
ing of an education. It’s Kodak which has 
given some $125 million to more than 1,000 
colleges and universities and which is now 
more involved than ever at the precollege 
level, enhancing the academic excellence so 
central to America. 

My administration supports that goal. And 
accordingly, last month I sent a major new 
education package to the Congress which 
demands excellence. We will achieve excel- 
lence through greater accountability—and I 
heard that today from the teachers at 
Wilson—and by spurring local flexibility and 
parental choice. And I saw that today at 
Wilson—the concept of choice in action. 
And above all, our program, like yours, says 
that if excellence breeds achievement, then 
excellence should be rewarded. 

We're asking the Congress, for instance, 
to create a program to recognize and 
reward the schools that have demonstrated 
substantial educational improvements and a 
new Magnet Schools of Excellence program 
to encourage more schools like Wilson. 
We're proposing to create Urban Emergen- 
cy Grants to help school systems hit hardest 
by drug abuse and trafficking. And through 
scholarships, we want to give America’s 
youth a special incentive to excel—science, 
math, and engineering. 

No, our program isn’t a be-all and an end- 
all. We’re living in times of complicated re- 
source allocation. But it is a commitment, a 
commitment to help business and academia 
make America much more productive, a 
commitment to partnerships, a commit- 
ment which you obviously share. And for 
that, I thank you. And I’d like to think that 
George Eastman is proud of you, too, look- 
ing down, no doubt, through the latest tele- 
photo lens from wherever he may be. 
[Laughter] For he knew that giving—he ex- 
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emplified this in his life—he knew that 
giving was a two-way street. 


One day in 1924—year that I was born— 
George Eastman gave away $30 million to 
the University of Rochester, M.I1.T., Hamp- 
ton, and Tuskegee. A rather amazing gift, 
I'd say. That was when $30 million was $30 
million—{/aughter|—but all in 1 day. But he 
began giving to nonprofit institutions—this 
is the key point—when his salary was $60 a 
week. Even then he knew that profit and 
philanthropy were not mutually exclusive. 
And I’ve said repeatedly that from now on 
in America, any definition of a successful 
life must include serving others. For while 
few of us can give away $30 million, all of 
us can help—can take pride in helping—an 
inner-city child overcome, perhaps, pover- 
ty, to become a productive citizen. Giving 
means more than money: It means making 
a commitment to someone else’s life. And 
that is how George Eastman defined suc- 
cess. And that is why when he died the 
New York Times proclaimed, “George East- 
man was a stupendous factor in the educa- 
tion of the modern world.” And he showed 


that productivity could nurture generosity 
and that generosity could help us all. And 
that, then, through the promise of partner- 
ships, let us, too, increase America’s produc- 
tivity so that America’s generosity can 
enrich not merely our age but generations 
to come. 


I salute Kodak for your looking into the 
future. I salute Wilson for coping with the 
problems of the present so those kids will 
have a great future. I salute the farsighted 
school board that encourages this kind of 
new thinking. I salute the Members of Con- 
gress who have been helpful in pushing for- 
ward these objectives. It’s a great pleasure 
for me to be here, and I thank you for 
inviting me and for this wonderful occasion. 
I won’t forget it. 


God bless you all. God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. in 
Building One of the Elmgrove Eastman 
Kodak facility. He was introduced by Kay 
Whitmore, president of the coalition. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Gov. 
Mario Cuomo. After addressing the coali- 
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tion’s supporters, the President attended a 
luncheon in the facility’s lunch room and 
then traveled to Kennebunkport, ME. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 14 


In the morning, the President returned to 
the White House from his trip to Texas, 
Mississippi, and Kentucky. 


May 15 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Albert Kurz, Anthony Ky, Steven McIn- 
erney, Alex Morcos, and Lenny Ng, 
winners of the Mathcounts National 
Competition; 

—President Dawda Kairaba Jawara of 
The Gambia; 

—Jozef Czyrek, Polish Communist Party 
Secretary; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


May 16 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 





—the congressional leadership, to discuss 
the Federal budget; 


—Bishops Dario Castrillon and Oscar Ro- 
driguez, president and general secre- 
tary of the Council of Bishops of Latin 
America, respectively, and Rev. Robert 
N. Lynch, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops; 

—the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Governors’ Association; 

—members of the Domestic Policy Coun- 
cil; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the National 
Council on the Arts for fiscal year 1988. 

In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception in the Residence at the White 
House for the Republican Senatorial Trust. 


May 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—members of the House Republican 
Conference; 


—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 
—Gov. Terry Branstad of Iowa; 
—members of the Domestic Policy Coun- 
cil; 
—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 
In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception in the Residence at the White 
House for members of the Senate and 


House of Representatives Budget Commit- 
tees and the budget staff. 


May 18 


The President met at the White House 
with Archbishop Desmond Tutu and the 
Rev.’s Alan Boesak and Beyers Naude, an- 
tiapartheid leaders from South Africa. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 121 


Jerry M. Hunter, 

of Missouri, to be General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board for a term 
of 4 years, vice Rosemary M. Coilyer, term 
expired. 


Submitted May 16 


James Franklin Rill, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Charles F. Rule, resigned. 


E. Bart Daniel, 
of South Carolina, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of South Carolina for 
the term of 4 years, vice Vinton DeVane 
Lide, resigned. 


John Michael Farren, 

of Connecticut, to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for International Trade, vice W. 
Allen Moore, resigned. 


Robert P. Davis, 

of Virginia, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, vice George R. Salem, re- 
signed. 


John C. Weicher, : 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, vice Kenneth J. Beirne, resigned. 


Nell Carney, 

of Virginia, to be Commissioner of the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration, vice 
Susan S. Suter, resigned. 


1 This nomination was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted May 17 


Della M. Newman, 

of Washington, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to New Zealand and to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Western Samoa. 


Robert D. Orr, 

of Indiana, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Singapore. 


Bryce L. Harlow, 

of Virginia, to be a Deputy Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice John K. Meagher, re- 
signed. 

Submitted May 18 

Antonio Lopez, 

of Tennessee, to be an Associate Director of 


the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, vice George Woloshyn, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
accounted for elsewhere in this issue. 





Released May 17 


Fact sheet: 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday 
Commission Extension Act 


Released May 18 


Advance text: 
Remarks to Supporters of the Brainpower 
Coalition in Rochester, NY 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 15 


S. 968 / Public Law 101-28 

To delay the effective date of section 27 of 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
Act 


Approved May 17 


SJ. Res. 37 / Public Law 101-29 
Designating the week beginning May 14, 
1989, and the week beginning May 13, 
1990, as “National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week” 





Editor’s Note 





The President was in Kennebunkport, ME, 
on May 19, the closing date of this issue. 
Releases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary, but not te- 
ceived in time for inclusion in this issue, 
will be printed next week. 
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